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... these classic motifs probably adorned 
some patrician’s home. Brought to light cen- 
turies later they served as inspiration for the 
type of decoration made famous by the 
Adam brothers. Now, in a rich damask of 
linen and silk, this lovely design lives again. 
Recommended for rooms in the Directoire or 
Adam manner. Well-suited to Early American 
rooms of the more formal type and Louis 
XVI decorative schemes. Schumacher fabrics 
are sold only through decorators, upholsterers | 
and the decorative departments of department 
stores. Offices at 60 West goth St., New York. 
Also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 


Angeles, San Francisco,Grand Rapids, Detroit. 
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LANDSCAPE 


Country 


Backyard 


GARDENING 


Places 


Gardens 


Roof Gardens 


Apartment Court-Y ards 


GEORGES. PENTECOST Lea. 
410 East 57th St. WI-2-4647 N. Y. City 


Natural Rattan 


Wheel Chaise Longue 


Cushions covered in any 
color, plain waterproof fa- 
bric. Complete for $45.00 


ow 
We are showing 
the finest productions in Reed and 
Rattan Furniture for Sun 
Room, Terrace, Patio, or 
Yacht at unusually 
low prices 


THE REED SHOP 


203 East 49th St. 
New York 


Is there someone 


you would like 


to please? 


do so? 


tion for Arts & 


hospitality you 


Just send us a 
We'll attend to 
for $6.00 later. 


Someone, in fact, whom you would like to please 
very greatly—ye 
sity of spending a considerable sum of money to 


Then we suggest that that person will be simply 
delighted to receive a letter from us stating that 
you have presented her, or him, with a subscrip- 


It will be a graceful compliment; and peculiarly 
fitting as a token of your appreciation for the 


Arts & Decor ATION, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHROMIUM TRAYS 
with 


GLASS INSERTS 
Each $]q a Postpaid 


RENA ROSENTHAL 
New Address: 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


t without the privilege or neces- 


Decoration. 


have recently enjoyed so much. 


letter ordering the subscription. 
it at once, and send you a bill 


Home Decoration 


Here and There About Town 


BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Saks-Fifth Avenue 


UGGAGE, at Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
includes as its latest acquisition 

a new wardrobe trunk that revolves 
on its base. This makes it possible 
to open the drawer space on one side, 
or the hanging space on the other 
without interference. There is also 
a new means for packing hats and 
shoes conyeniently and __ safely. 


Grand Central Galleries 


The Shearwater pottery pirates, 
amusingly grotesque, provide the 
newest decoration for a bar in the 
large stock of incidentals. In the 
toilet table appointments, the crystal 
and black bath set, illustrated, is at- 
tractively priced, also the all-black 
bottles with crystal stoppers. La- 
lique’s latest productions are like- 
wise available in vases and center 
bowls for flowers frosted and plain. 


S a means of exhibiting the work 
of living American artists and 
sculptors without profit, the Grand 
Central Galleries in the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal have become a recog- 
nized institution. These galleries are 
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Canadian subscriptions 50 cents additional. En- 


at the post office New York City, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


easily accessible, so that the busy 
person can drop in at will. Repre- 


sentative exhibits are constantly 
changing, and traveling exhibits 


sent out to different parts of the 
country for the benefit of those who 
do not come frequently to New York. 

A notable garden piece by Brenda 
Putnam, recently completed for Mrs. 
Archer M. Huntington, is the sun- 
dial, “Baby and Kid”, shown on this 
page. This is of green bronze on a 
pink Georgia marble pedestal, or it 
can be copied in marble, if desired. 


ARDEN ornaments and _ furni- 

ture for the approaching season 
are stressed by George W. Funk. He 
has a large collection of both antique 
and modern pieces including bird 
baths, benches and ornamental fig- 
ures. Among the larger pieces are 
Carara marble seats, a red Verona 
marble baptismal font and a lovely 
old sunken fountain from southern 
Spain, made of tiles. There are also 
a variety of highly colored Spanish 
pottery jars, and from Italy, straw- 
berry jars with strawberry decora- 
tion. Many of these are being shown 
in the Garden Club exhibit, at the 
Flower Show this month. The group 
illustrated includes an old Spanish 
copper jug lamp with sheepskin 
shade, a doorstop of iron and old 
Spanish tiles, and a sixteenth cen; 
tury brass ornamental plaque. 
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George W. Funk, 862 Lexington Ave. 
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H. A. Bame, 501 Madison Avenue 
2 Steen equipment, complete 

in every detail, is the specialty of 
H. A. Bame. In this, the “Magicoal” 
grate, illustrated, introduces a new 
phase in cannel coal that closely re- 
sembles an actual coal fire, with its 
simulated flicker and electric glow. 
This is shown in a grate of an- 
tique finished steel and an Adam 
mantel which is faced with marble- 
ized wood. 

A new “Magiclog” fire, electrically 
operated, is another astonishing ap- 
proach to a realistic open fire with 
its charred embers and ashes. As 
an accessory, the “Enchantacone” 
which produces elusive driftwood 
colorings, lasting for an_ hour, 
when thrown on a burning fire, adds 
much to its enjoyment and appeal. 


ECORATIVE accessories, rea- 
sonably priced, have developed 
Florence Ackerman’s shop into a 
place quite worthwhile. As a con- 
sistent illustration, take the smart, 
polished aluminum cocktail shaker, 
with an ebony nob and its accom- 
panying ice-bowl and appropriate 
tongs, shaped like fish. With these 
are old-fashioned crystal glasses, 
decorated with blue stars and red 
and white bands. Highball and 
cocktail glasses are likewise avail- 
able in this pattern. The tray is of 
ivory painted wood trimmed with red 
and black, or it may be had in other 
color combinations. It is stain-proof 
and practical. 
Another item equally alluring in 
price is an adjustable chromium 
desk lamp, with an egg-shell parch- 


ment shade in a lattice design. The 
“roly-poly” cocktail glasses, without 
handles and shaped as their name 
suggests, show cocks painted in dif- 
ferent colors. Then there is a fas- 
cinating individual breakfast set 
in sapphire blue with pink roses 
that is sure to start one’s day aright. 


IGHTING fixtures of special de- 
sign prevail 
stock of G. E. Walter & Sons, 
with adaptations of period types 
presented in new mediums such as 
glass. 

Among the latter, a floor lamp 
with a crystal shaft, ornamented at 
the top with a ball supporting a 
bobéche, and three graduated balls, 
above a mirror-glass base, has just 
been received. Another consists of a 
twisted crystal shaft on a mirror- 
glass base. Deep blue mirror glass 
has also been applied to some new 
lyre-shaped side brackets, and there 
are many mirror sconces, copies of 


Florence Ackerman, 248 E. 57th St. 


Georgian fixtures. Even Grinling 
Gibbons carvings are shown in the 
more ornate wall fixtures. 

A further illustration of the prod- 
ucts and services rendered by this 
firm is Duretta, an exact fireproof 
imitation of plain and carved wood 
and metal, and a most satisfactory 
substitute for finishing interiors. 


G. E. Walter & Sons, 21 East Forty-seventh Street 


throughout the | 


INTERIORS 
OF 
UNUSUAL 
APPEAL 


Curtains, 
Bedspreads and 
Slip-covers 
Reasonably Priced 


Built-in Closets 
Separate Closet 
Units 
Closet Accessories 
Estimates Gladly 
Furnished 
Cooperation with 


Architects and 
Decorators 


The CLOSET Shop 
— MRS. GEORGE HERZOG — 
TBO MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK ae 


RHINELANDER 4-3440 


RUGS 
FABRICS 
FRINGES 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
FRANCES T. MILLER 


AND UNUSUAL 


WALLPAPERS 


FRANCES T. MILLER, INC. 
10 EAST 53 STREET 
NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE 


ENVELOPE PURSES 


Beautifully made by hand in a 
variety of Brocades and Tapestries. 
Lined to harmonize; or in contrast- 
ing shades, in Moire, Satin, or 
Taffeta. Attractive bridge prizes. 


Bags measure 7” by 4”, and con- 


tain two little pockets in the lining. 
EVENING BAGS 


Gold or Silver Brocade.......... 
Colored Brocade or Tapestry 


Prices include postage 
handsome and 


vere $5.00 
soe 3.90 


Material exceptionally 


durable. Wide choice of colors. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 


161 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Jtalian and Spanish 
Antiques 


Exelusive Models of Alabaster Lamps 
with Harmonizing Sheepskin Shades 
Geo. W. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue Mew Dork 
near 65th Street 


MONTLLOR 


BROS. Est. 1909 


SPANISH 
ANTIQUES 


OBJECTS 
OF ART 


DECORATIONS 


768 Madison Ave. at 66th St. 
New York 
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A Prodigious Amount of 
C) 


NONSENSE 


ANHATTAN ISLAND was purchased 
from the Indians for $24. Broadway is 14 


miles long. The aquarium contains many 
varieties of fish. Grant's Tomb is at 
125th Street. 

All of these interesting items are revealed in 
North America, a Guidebook by Karl Baedeker, 
Revised Edition, 1912. 

There remain 
not turned up by Mr. Baedeker. 


a great many interesting facts 


True, Manhattan sets the pace for America, in 
finance, in fashions, in the theatre, in the arts. 

But, by the same token, there is a great deal 
of humanity on Our Island. There are the old 
lady who needs reassurance from the porter that 
she is really in the Grand Central Station; the 
young lady who will not accept spinach under the 
guise of broccoli; the gentleman who wants some- 
body to pick a card, any card. Yes, there is a great 
deal of humanity on Our Island; and it cries aloud 
to be chronicled. 

There is also a great deal of the trivial and the 
esoteric. There is the lady who loves driving be- 
cause it gives. her such a sense of power, and the 
Board of Directors which finds no future in the 
second feather on its newly designed gadgets. 
There are the manifold activities of New York's 
Small Fry; the lady possessed of 14 pups, the 
father of whom belonged to. some people who 
were driving through in a Packard; and the dis- 
satisfaction of the siren who complained that two 
football tickets was an inadequate token of Mr. 
Bentley's affections. 

A prodigious amount of nonsense 7s perpetrated 
here by supposedly superior people. And someone 
should prick the bubble of pretense and stupidity. 

A paper called The New Yorker does pretty 
much just this; and ina lively but very human way. 

It is published weekly with the motivating idea 
that New York is inhabited by people—just as 
Tulsa is, or Sioux City, or Dubuque. After all, 
the real news of any town is that exchanged over 
the cracker barrel. : 

Inasmuch as Charles Dana developed this idea 
on the old Sun, The New Yorker can’t claim any 
originality for it. But we do believe that it deserves 
being perpetuated in a modern manner. 

There is a prodigious amount of nonsense per- 
petrated in New York; but it is a great town. 
If you are very fond of New York, we think you 
will enjoy reading The New Yorker. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


| Ruth 


Campbell 
Madison Avenue 


Bigelow, 870 


ECORATION, as expressed by 
Ruth Campbell Bigelow, is akin 
to portrait painting, inasmuch as she 
executes a portrait with furniture, 
hangings, bibelots, color and line. 
As an example of an individual 
and expressive environment, is a re- 
cently completed Georgian dining 
room created by Mrs. Bigelow. This 
is carried out with all-white walls, 
broken by silvered pilasters, colored 
to be slightly iridescent. Oyster- 
white damask curtains trimmed with 
fringe are hung from silvered metal 
cornices, and a Persian rug in yel- 
low and gray colorings covers the 
floor. The furniture is old mahogany. 
The tall chairs are covered in white, 
embroidered in yellow, blue and pale 
violet, with the backs faced in silver 
brocatelle, to repeat the scheme. 
The lamp, above, is of white paint- 
ed wood ornamented with flat crystal 
grape motifs. It has a shade of white 
vellum, with a silver border. Another 
accessory in white is an oval metal 
tray, with a mirror bottom, intended 
to hold a center table decoration. 


DENTIFIED with the execution of 

original designs in modern fur- 
niture, Katherine McClintock is 
equipped with the facilities to man- 
ufacture and supply all the essen- 
tials for a complete interior. For 
example, in a man’s bedroom a spe- 
cial carpet was designed in tans and 
browns. With this brown and tan 
velvet curtains were used and a 
bowed front tan corduroy couch, that 
also served as a bed, placed along 


a side-wall. On either end of the ° 


couch, on walnut shelves, were a 
night lamp and books. Panel mirrors 
with Macassar ebony bases, orna- 
mented the adjoining side-walls, and 
over the couch was hung a linen wall 
panel, depicting a forest scene in 
brilliant natural colorings. 

A commodious chest and two deep- 
seated armchairs, done in henna 
suede and tan corduroy, on either 
side of an inlaid ebony reading table, 
completes the furnishing of this 


Katherine 


room of real comfort and suitability. 

The walnut chair, illustrated, typi- 
fies those designed by Miss Me- 
Clintock. This is covered in black 
and white plaid horsehair, an unique 
use for this well-known fabric. 


LD wallpapers, and those repro- 

duced from early documents, 
form a veritable gallery of interest- 
ing subjects at Barrie & Desmond’s. 
A notable example is the Victorian 
panel shown on this page, “Lady on 
Horseback,” 40” x 37”, especialy 
desirable as an over-mantel decora- 
tion. There are likewise a group of 


Inc., 501 


McClintock, 


Madison Avenue 


over-door panels, decorated in vari- 
ous Classical subjects. 

Among the larger wall coverings, 
the five panels in soft, gray-blue 
which serve as a background for the 
“Five Senses,” are extremely beauti- 
ful, and there are a number of other 
French Eighteenth Century sets of 
equal interest. 

In modern papers, the selection 
ranges from the cheerful broken 
plaids, with a border and matching 
base, to the drapery effect, intended 
for higher wall surfaces. These are 
finished at the top with a swag 
frieze. Marbleized papers for bath- 
rooms and foyers are also shown in 
variety, and with them pilasters to 
correspond, that may be cut any 
length. There is also a large selec- 
tion in chintz, in attractive patterns. 


Barrie & Desmond, Inc., 151 East 
50th St. 
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CALL it Aintree-madness if you like... 
but most of us (about this time of year) 
feel an overpowering urge to visit 
England. Perhaps it’s the pomp and cir- 
or the call of 
hunting horns and the bell of hounds in 
the mid-country. . . . Perhaps it’s the 
charm of quiet hamlet life, far from the 


cumstance of London... 


madding crowd ... or the sweep of green 
fairways at St. Andrews. ... At any rate, 
about Grand National time, we seem im- 
bued with desire for a pilgrimage to “this 
scepter’d isle . . . this blessed plot, this 
earth, this realm, this England.” 

It is obvious that the most attractive 
way to enter England is from the South- 
west. As long as ocean liners cannot dock 


a ILE DE FRANCE, April 29 and May 27 ‘ 


March 11, April 1 and 22, May 13 . 


LAFAYETTE, March 18, May 6 ° 


<a), 


" 
| 
; 


along Piccadilly, or be warped into the 
Savoy bar, one might as well see beauty 
en route to London. That is why so 
many people travel French Line to Plym- 
outh .. 
cial Great Western Railway de luxe cars, 


. and then ride up in the spe- 


through lovely rolling Devonshire. And 
Plymouth is the first port-of-call out of 
New York; there’s no Channel to cross 
to get to London. 

All the way across, the luxurious tradi- 
tions of the French Line can be enjoyed. 
The stewards are scrupulously trained 
(English-speaking, of course); the cui- 
sine is the talk of all sophisticated trans- 
atlantic commuters; the comfort and 
atmosphere, security and service attract 


PARIS, March 4 and 24, April 15, May 19 
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a particularly charming lot of “guests.” 
... Why not be one of them... (to Plym- 
outh, or —if you like —to Le Havre) ? 
Any travel agent in your neighborhood 
will be glad (without charge) to help 
arrange your French Line passage. . . . 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL 
AINTREE,., MARCH 24 
SAILS MARCH 4 
CHAMPLAIN . SAILS MARCH 11 


From New York 


Trench Line 


CHAMPLAIN, 


S. S. PARIS . 


ROCHAMBEAU, March 25, May 16 rn 


THE HOME OF H. R. H. PRINCE EUGENE OF SWEDEN 


On the garden side of the palace gay yellow awnings complement the yellow plaster 


walls. From the terrace we see the “Winged Victory” of Le Blane Bardienne. In 


the foreground a statue of a triton by Carl Milles is charmingly placed in the mid- 


dle of a rectangular flower bed, brilliant with masses of pansies and geraniums 


wa 
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BY DOROTHY FLEITMANN 


ON a promontory, which juts out into the waters of 

Stockholm, Prince Eugene has made his home. The 
estate is not far from the heart of the city, but imme- 
diately on turning in the gates the visitor finds him- 
self in that atmosphere of natural beauty that is the 
essence of the Swedish countryside. One is first im- 
pressed by the utter simplicity of the entrance, with 
the absence of sentries and the trappings that go with 
them. Only diminutive crowns painted white on top 
of the picket fence indicate that this is a royal resi- 
dence; that the younger brother of the King of Sweden 
lives here. This same simplicity marks everything that 
concerns the Prince, his warm reception of strangers, 
his daily tours about the city in his small open car, 
his life among the people, and appreciation of beauty. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BODORFF 


The approach to Valdemars Udde has the 
classic simplicity that is characteristic of 
the personality of its owner, Prince Eugene 
of Sweden. The facade of the entrance is 
broken only by three carved arches, above 
which is the royal coat of arms. Under the 
roof a great studio window commands a 
comprehensive view of Stockholm, and on 
the terrace, above banks of rhododendron, 
granite eagles by Carl Milles mount guard 


—the only sentries for this royal residence 
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The way of living in this royal 


C 


palace is at once gay and intimate 


It is in this salon with its white walls and gold trim 
that Prince Eugene receives his guests. In the cor- 
ner is a white porcelain stove, typical of Sweden, 
and over the doors are panels painted by Pauli, de- 
picting, on the right, the Prince. with his artist 
friends on the terrace; and, at the left, again the 
Prince with architect Boberg and workmen build- 
ing the present house. The furniture is chiefly 
Swedish Empire and is upholstered in moss green 
satin. The painting at the end of the salon is by 
Josephson, and brought forth a storm of criticism 
from the more conventional at its hanging, al- 
though it has since been accepted and acclaimed. 
It is a study of “Stromkarlen” or “The Stream 
Man”, who is a popular legend among the Swedish 
people. In the center of the room is hung an ex- 
ceptionally fine chandelier of crystal, inlaid with 
blue and gold motifs. This came from Rosenberg 
castle, Marquetry tables are casually placed around 


the walls with pots of brilliant ‘‘Glysenas” 


For several years Prince Eugene lived in a small 
shingled house on the estate while the present one 
was being built. That was twenty-five years ago. Since 
then Valdemars Udde has been the center of his life 
and work, which, as most of the world knows by now, 
has been devoted to painting. This calling was no 
capricious notion on the part of the Prince, but a com- 
pelling ambition that must be fulfilled. Today his 
studies of nature rank among the finest in the mod- 
ern field, and his frescoes in the Stockholm City Hall 
have gained him a nation-wide recognition. 

In one of his most beautiful gardens, Prince Eugene 
has erected a picture gallery in which he houses a rich 
and varied collection of painting and sculpture. Ex- 
amples of the work of Carl Larson, Zorn and Milles 
are exhibited there, and of many other Swedish artists 
who have been his personal friends. 

Aside from his painting, Prince Eugene’s hobby is 
flowers. He is his own landscape gardener, and the 
three sunken gardens which run the length of the 
house, each on a different level, are poetic expres- 
sions in themselves. He explained, when he was show- 
ing us every lovely corner, that he wished to change 
the face of the terrain as little as possible, so the 
lawns, and the lilacs and oaks which have stood 
against time still look over the waters toward the city. 
The profusion of brilliant (Continued on page 61) 


There is a sense of nobility in the space 
and design of the dining room. Pale 
blue walls and white woodwork com- 
bine to form a characteristic back- 
ground. The lattice work over the door- 
way is in gold, and the chairs, which 
are painted white, have gold crowns. 
Blue satin draperies frame the win- 
dows effectively, and blue is the pre- 


dominating color in the Chinese rug 


“The Big Cloud,” which hangs in the 
corner of the dining room, is consider- 
ed by Prince Eugene to be his best 
painting. On the right of this is a 
commode with a handsome center- 
piece, presented by Russia. In front of 
the panel is an exquisite small group 
of statuary given to the Prince by M. 


Poincaré, former President of France 


The Louis Seize sofa and chairs con- 
tribute a sense of perfection to this 
corner of the salon. Under the portrait 
of Osear II is a Van Dyck; left is one 
of Prince Eugene’s landscapes, and 
over the commode is a portrait of 
Queen Mother Sophie by Anders Zorn 
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The individuality of this charm- 
ing old garden finds its key- 
note in the ancient mill, stres- 
sed as a picturesque feature. 
Rising from the flower garden, 
the imposing Carl Milles bronze, 
“The Archer,” seems to spring 
erect and living from the peak 


of the tall, slender column 


There are three sunken gar- 
dens on this royal estate, each 
of which is built on a different 
level. The picture gallery stands 
in the center one. Facing the 
entrance of this gallery, down 
one of the many garden paths, 
is a semi-circle of low benches, 
with everywhere honeysuckle 
vines and flowering shrubs. 
From this point one may look 
out over the wide, quiet river, 
or down the path toward the 
little gallery, with a fresh sense 


of its essentially classic beauty 


are 


Wide steps lead from the formal 
garden down to a little pool which 
reflects the exquisite ‘“Waterlily,” 
by Hasselberg, which rests on the 
rim of the pool. Dense shrubbery 
frames the river beyond, where the 
water traffic, which plays such an 
important part in the life of Stock- 
holm, plies busily back and forth. 
At the left is the interior of the lit- 
tle picture gallery which is shown 
on the opposite page. Here the 
Prince has collected many famous 
works of art, among them the im- 


pressive bronze “Europa,” by Milles 
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THE PARTY I MOST ENJOY GIVING NOWADAYS 
IS A BUFFET SUPPER BEFORE THE THEATRE 


BY ADELAIDE LEONARD 


IN THESE difficult times one hesitates before entertaining with the 

lavish nonchalance of a few years ago. Anyway, the parties that 
cause one the most trouble are often the least fun, and those that 
happen casually are often remembered with the most pleasure. A 
party that is arranged on the spur of the moment is less effort for 
the hostess, and the chances are that the atmosphere will be freer and 
more genial. Just such an occasion was my depression theatre party. 

There were a few friends dining one night, and conversation turned 
to the theatre. One man said, “What I miss most this year are those 
pleasant dinners we used to have with theatre afterward. But of 
course it is impossible in these times to take anything resembling 
a party to the theatre.” 

I suggested to him that a group of us come to my house for a 
buffet dinner, quite simple, and plan for a theatre party, with each 
paying for his own ticket—**Dutch treat,” as they call it in America 
(strangely enough the Dutch call it “American picnic”). In that way 
it would be possible for us to have what amounted to an old-time 
theatre party without great expense to any one person. 

I told the man who made the suggestion that he must procure the 
tickets at the box office for a night far enough ahead so that we would 
have to pay only the minimum amount. 

As it turned out, the tickets weren’t together, but were scattered 
all over the house. In fact some people, who wanted to come to the 
party and had seen the play we had chosen, got their tickets separately 
for the play they preferred, and we all had the pleasure of dining 
together at my house, anyway. 

On the appointed night sixteen people came to my house for a 
7:15 dinner. We had the cocktails as usual in the drawing room, and 


The soup is served at one end of the table from a large copper . 
urn and individual copper tureens; at the other end, Mrs. Ed- 


gar Leonard serves hot dishes from covered copper vessels 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


Having all the food placed on the dining table Mrs. Leon- 
ard eliminates service, yet the menu is so simple it is 


quite easy for the guests to take care of themselves. They 


went down to the dining room for our buffet meal. The 
table was set for sixteen places. At one end was a copper 
urn filled with thick green-pea soup. To go with this 
I have small individual cups, each one with a top to 
keep the soup hot. At the other end of the table were 
two copper chafing dishes, one filled with chicken a la 
King, the other with rice. On the table were a cold baked 
Virginia ham, a bowl of mixed green salad, hot rolls and 
muffins, and the cut up fresh fruit that was our dessert. 
On one of the side tables were a coffee urn and cups. 
On the other were the drinks, beer and some Rhine wine. 

Having all the food on the table in the dining room 
eliminated any service, and yet the simplicity of the 
menu made it quite easy for everyone to have his foods 
hot or cold as the case might be. I did not seat my guests 
at the table; everyone merely drew up a chair where he 
wished, and the person at either end of the table served 
the soup and the chicken. The other food we ourselves 
handed up and down the table as we sat; and one or 
two of the men were obliging enough to procure the 
various drinks from the side table. 

With this simple sort of dinner party we were able 
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are not seated formally and some of the men are always 
obliging enough to serve the drinks from the side table. 


The coffee urn and cups are placed on another side table 


to get to the theatre on time and not in a state of coma 
from a long, heavy dinner, as happens so often. The play 
happened to be one we all enjoyed tremendously and 
after it was over, two of the party suggested we come 
back to their house for a supper which had not been 
prepared beforehand. We all accepted the invitation and 
went to our friends’ house. After lighting a fire in the 
library, we managed quite simply to get beer and some 
food from the larder and settle down in comfortable 
chairs to talk over the play and really enjoy ourselves. 

This is, of course, the kind of entertaining done often 
in London. At the theatre one invariably finds friends, 
and if you have arranged beforehand to have a few 
sandwiches and some drinks set out in your dining room 
or library, it is quite simple to. ask people back to your 
home to enjoy a simple supper and the good conversa- 
tion that seems to come so easily at that time of night. 

This depression theatre party I described worked out 
so well that we are now planning another; we have dis- 
covered that just as much, if not more, fun can be had 
in this way with infinitely less expense. It seems strange 
that we had not thought of it before! 
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Below: Two-level pile gives 
pattern to the single tone 
rug. Frances T. Miller. The 
motif of the broadloom car- 
pet recalls the Victorian but 
is strikingly modern in its 
light grey to black coloring. 
Mohawk. Whether the jaspé 
rug is used in a contempo- 
rary or period room, it can be 
relied on to sound a fresh- 


ly different note. de Quintal 


DISTINC TIV I. UG 


The possibility of having carpets of one’s own individual design, at no more 
cost than the average broadloom, is one of the outstanding developments in the 
floor covering field. The rug of this type shown above was designed by Donald 
Deskey for a smart blue and yellow powder-room in International Music Hall. 
It was made by L. C. Chase Company. Jean Lureat, painter of modern 
fantasy, designed the hand woven rug below. Chartreuse, browns, black and 
orange are skilfully placed in a design pleasing to those appreciating the 


abstract. It may be had from John Becker Gallery and the Arden Galleries 
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In the white room above interest is created by the use of a lamb’s wool and 
worsted fringe rug and striped tufted muslin upholstery. Rug and furniture, 
Jones & Erwin; flower arrangement, Gerard; silver and bone mirror, Rena 
Rosenthal. For the game room the Ruth Reeves rug “‘Country Life in Rockwell 
County” is particularly appropriate. Having an active and open design not lack- 
ing humor, this rug is pleasantly unified and somewhat conventionalized 


by the soft blending of forest greens, hennas, blues and beige. Rug 


and metal furniture, W. & J. Sloane; backgammon set, Abercrombie & Fitch 
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Below: The wide variety of new 
cotton, wool and silk fringes 
reflects the continued interest 
in nineteenth century styles of 
decoration. The new notes 
which fringe adds to floor cov- 
erings, however, are distinctly 
modern. Long white, and black- 
and-white fringes most  fre- 
quently border Empire and Di- 
rectoire rugs. Victorian and 
modern fringes are usually less 
formal in design and delight- 
fully colorful. Inserted into the 
field of a plain rug, fringe 
creates a pleasing effect of ele- 
gance without fussiness. Two 
fringes with wide stripes, Fran- 
ces T. Miller; white over black, 
Edward Maag;; others from Con- 


solidated Trimming Company 
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THE CHARM OF 


Only a very clever architect could have given the im- 
pression of space such as one finds in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew-D. T. Jones at 2 East 72nd Street, 
New York. One enters direct from the street into a hall 
where there is beautiful old marble in rusty yellow 
and brown tints. A step down between curved railings 
brings one to this eighteenth century French room, 


paneled in old pine, waxed and polished to a dull sheen. 


The Régence mantel of carved marble came out of an 
old house in Paris, and the eighteenth century picture 
above it is in the Dutch manner. A Louis XVI clock 
and the Louis XV andirons and fireback are consistent 
notes, and even the books at that end of the room are 
all seventeenth and eighteenth century editions. The 
pictures are by Bagués, and the soft tones of Persian 


rugs make this room as home-like as it is beautiful 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY VAN ANDA 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PREDOMINATE 
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Through a doorway at the far end of the bedroom, By HENRIETTA SANDS MERRICK 

one catches a glimpse of the stair railing of wrought 

iron, and of the marbleized wood door that leads 

into the sanctum of the boudoir. This end of the AN INTERIOR designed and decorated by 
bedroom shows several old Voltaire prints, and a the owner is such an index to his per- 
fine antique Italian credenza. The relation of fur- sonality, that one is not surprised to learn 


niture and pictures has been so thought out that the that Andrew Jones is a connoisseur of 


room is restful and interesting—not like many rooms, eighteenth century art. But there is some- 
thing more than period consistency in this 
rare little maisonette. Like the flavor of old 
wine, or the rustle of rich brocades, there 
is here the fruit of the so-called “family 
tree’’ with its traditions of fine living. There 
is the gracious atmosphere, so rapidly dis- 


achieving only one of these qualities. Carleton Cole 


collaborated with Mr. Jones in designing these interiors 


appearing from our midst, accentuated by 
details that are eliminated as non-essential 
in the crisp short-hand effect of modern 
decoration. It is with a sense of content that 
one enters, and with one of regret that one 
departs from this background of pleasant 
living, associated with the homes of the 
Andrew Joneses both here and on the Con- 
tinent, where they resided for so long. 

A question often asked, is answered in 
this home too: “What is a boudoir?” In 
eighteenth century France it meant that 


IN THE DECORATION OF THIS APARTMENT 


At the end of the main entrance hall, but 
at a lower level, is the dining room, paneled 
in waxed oak, with the mouldings carved 
out of deep wood, as in the living room. 
The rug was made forty years ago, in India, 
to the order of Louis Tiffany; the furni- 
ture is entirely Chinese Chippendale. The 
family portraits are by the elder Peel 


quiet room where Madame could seek se- 
clusion and be surrounded by intimate 
things; where, soothed in an atmosphere of 
déshabille, away from irksome duties, she 
might bouder-or grouch as we would say; 
a place where formality never entered, and 
to which none but the most intimate of 
friends were invited. 

In her years of luxury and leisure Mrs. 
Jones has found time to develop her gifts 
for painting and sculpture under the great 
masters here and in Europe. A miniature 
bust of Geoffrey, her son, laughs at one 
from a corner of the desk in the living room. 
I was interested to learn that she has turned 
her talents to the modeling of a number of 
portrait busts for other people who have a 
like desire for family souvenirs. 


One can shut oneself off 
from the rest of the apart- 
ment in the powder blue 
boudoir. Chairs from an 
old Maryland home are 
upholstered in blue velvet, 
contrasting with the yellow 
brocade of sofas and lamp 
shades. AMadonna, deep-set 
under a glass frame, wears 
the pearls and brocades of 


a Louis XV court lady 


Pastels from rural France; 
pictures by the modern 
French artist, Calvet, who 
painted by candle light; 
Ming porcelain in niches 
beside a sofa—all these 
are in harmony with this 
delicate boudoir, which is 
dominated by the eight- 
eenth century pastel of a 


gentleman in a red coat 


An old house in Normandy 
furnished the decorative 
scheme of the bedroom. 
The baguettes of the panel- 
ing above the deep alcove 
are picked out in blue- 
green. The chintz curtains 
have a design of zinnias on 
a background of daffodil 
yellow with a flounce of 
blue-green taffeta’ which 


matches the bedspreads 
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DRAWINGS BY E. H. SUYDAM 


“...I WILL faithfully execute the office of President of the 

United States, and will to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect and defend the constitution . . .” 

With these simple words, Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes 
our thirty-second President. The traditional inaugural cere- 
mony, carried down to us from the Roman /nauguratio by 
which augurs obtained the sanction of the gods to something 
decreed by man, takes place on the steps of the old Capitol 
Building. The sweep of these broad steps, and the classic sim- 
plicity of the columns are typical of the architectural dignity 
and distinction of Washington, the original plan of which was 
conceived by Major Pierre C. de L’Enfant as a crystalliza- 
tion of the ideals of another President, our first. Although 
there have been many changes, including the extensive re- 
modelling directed by Theodore Roosevelt, the general plan 
of the city remains as designed by this French engineer. 
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The historic Taylor house at the left is 
considered one of the finest private resi- 
dences in Washington, D. C. It has seen 
the turning of many pages of American 
history, some of them gay, some of them 
very tragic. Dolly Madison and her Presi- 
dent husband came to live here for a 
while after the White House burned. The 
Treaty of Ghent was signed in this house. 
It was designed for John Taylor by Dr. 
Thornton, in days when a doctor often 


turned his hand to architecture. It is oceu- 


pied by the American Institute of Architects 
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Office of George Washington, Georgetown surveyor 
President Lincoln’s Church, at the corner of 
New York Avenue and Thirteenth Street, stands : a = 
today a serene memorial to that well-remembered \V | | TaN } ARS | ad | (#3) | 
President. It has been restored to its original ap- 3 : p 


pearance, and the steeple is illuminated at night 
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The President’s private drive, surrounded by gardens and 
magnolia trees, circles around the South Front of the White 
House, shown above. This side of the building overlooks the 
river and the garden of the First Lady of the Land. Below, 


domes and minarets reminiscent of the late nineteenth century 


Yffice of Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 


The flavor of the Old South, and 
a modern setting for the busiest of 
executives, contrast sharply in the 
two sketches above. The upper one 
is the office of the young surveyor, 
George Washington; below it, the 
President’s office today, down a 
colonade from the White House 
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COLOR HAS GUIDED THE DECOR- 


ATION IN THE APARTMENT OF 


BASIL SYDNEY AND MARY ELLIS 


These two are a matrimonial team, and 
one of Broadway’s ascendant constella- 
tions. They have taken an old brown- 
stone front house and done charming 
things to it, keeping a great deal of 


the old-fashioned flavor amid modern 


accoutrements. Tall old windows, 


See, ee 


quaint marble mantels, lend themselves 


gue 


well to adaptation, but always reveal 
their origin. Miss Ellis has done her own 
bedroom in Empire style, with green 
and mauve and touches of gold. The 
wallpaper is green, patterned with gold 
stars; the draperies are green taffeta, 


and the glass curtains mauve chiffon 


Sunlight filters through green Venetian 
blinds, and falls on two lyre-back ma- 
hogany and gold chairs, and on the 
chest of drawers decorated with a swan 
motif. The dressing table is draped in 
green taffeta, and the stool is an un- 


usual piece with carved rams’ heads 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY STELLA F. SIMON 


Reflections on an acting family 


Mr. Sydney’s study lists to the 
modern and veers towards an 
effective masculine color com- 
bination of black and silver, 
marine blue and vermillion. 
The floor, woodwork and rug 
are black; the walls are sil- 
ver, the hangings of marine 
blue wool fabric, the chest is 
vermillion and the bench and 
chair cushions are vermillion 
fabricoid. The study was de- 


signed by Mr. Sydney himself 


You are playing Lady of Sha- 
lott, and looking in a mirror 
at the Sydneys at luncheon in 
the picture below. One entire 
wall of their delightful ground 
floor dining room and music 
room is a mirror. French 
decors open onto what New 
Yorkers call a garden, and 
are hung with monks’ cloth 
draperies, the same cement 
color as the walls. All about 
the windows are flowers and 


trailing ivy plants in _ pots 
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Popular among the trick drinking 
vessels made by early English pot- 
ters were puzzle jugs, perforated 
around the top, so that the liquor 
must be siphoned up through the 
handle to a secret opening in the 
rim. The photographs used here 


are from the Pennsylvania Museum 
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The designs of Delft ware, which were twice stolen, took 


curious turns on the wheels of the early English potters 


IF you find on the sides of a buxom old puzzle jug 

or pitcher some such hearty script as, “THE 
ROSE IS RED THE LEAVES ARE GREEN GOD SAVE 
ELIZABETH OUR QUEEN, you can be fairly certain 
that the piece belongs to the pre-porcelain period of 
English ceramics, before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when potters at Bristol and Lambeth 
and Liverpool were making a Delft ware more vitre- 
ous and of denser body than was turned from the 
wheels of Dutch craftsmen. 

It is commonly supposed that the English potters 
stole their idea for Delft designs directly from the 
Dutch, who had, in turn, stolen them from the 
Chinese. Some authorities contend, however, that the 
English Delft technique developed from an effort to 
imitate the Italian majolica, which is also a tin- 
enamelled pottery subjected to two firings. 

The English Delft is less crude than the Dutch, 
and the enamel coating is thinner, so that the body 
shows through with a rosy tint. Many pieces of this 
early pottery so thoroughly convey the atmosphere 
of English alehouses in their heyday that they could 


not possibly have originated in any other country. 

Tygs, those funny three-handled mugs; caudle- 
urns for spicy wines; puzzle jugs, perforated around 
the top, so that the contents can only be drunk by 
stopping up two of the spouts in the hollow rim and 
siphoning the liquor through the handle by the third 
—all these are redolent of lusty Elizabethan days. 

Then there are posset pots, used to serve the part- 
ing drink (often called in England the “one over the 
eighth”) of hot milk curdled with liquor, sweetened, 
spiced, and often thickened with bread. The fuddling 
cup, as the name graphically suggests, confused the 
uninitiated by being a series of sometimes as many 
as six cups, connected by intertwining handles, so 
that considerable skill and steadiness were required 
to drain all of the contents from one of the cups. 


Two types of Delft plates are shown on this and the 
opposite page. The group below are of the designs 
characteristic of Bristol, with broad flat margins of 
pale gray. The designs on the plates pictured opposite 
indicate that they were made by the less skilled potters 


A favorite type of puzzle jug had three 
spouts, only one of which connected with 
the handle to make a siphon. The jug at 
the left is of blue Delft. For- a beverage 
more potent than tea, Lambeth potters 
turned out the two-handled posset pot, an 
example of which is shown below. This 
pot, and the large vase, show the influence 
of Chinese art upon English pottery making. 
The crudely formed birds are intended for 
ho-ho birds, and the butterflies and flowers 
suggest, in both form and arrangement, the 


symbolic motifs so widely used by Orientals 


Three-spouted puzzle jug 
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A Delft pottery posset pot 


An English vase, showing Chinese influence 


FROM THE WINDS WEP TaN 


A Provence house emerges on the Southampton shore-line: compact in 


outline, picturesque in detail, it is fitted unostentatiously to the site 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GOTTSCHO 


Although France, where she dips to 
meet Italy, contributed the style of 
this house, the Long Island dunes, in 
their elemental formation, suggested 
to the architect the crisp roof line, 
and the mass structure. Although it 
was recently built for Dr. Wesley C. 
Bowers, the stucco appears aged and 
weatherbeaten, the carved wooden bal- 
conies old and mellow, and the hand- 


made tiles ancient in tone and outline 


In addition to those most essential 
considerations in planning a _ house, 


air and light for every room, there are i 


excellent features in the floor plan at 
the left. The living room is placed at 
an angle so that it is directly exposed 
to the setting sun. From the terrace 
you look down into a spacious garden 
and pool. The outside stairway which 
circles around the tower at the back 
is picturesque, and was planned for 
the convenience of bathers, as_ the 
ocean is but a hundred feet away 
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The entrance to the Bowers’ home on Long Island, showing the 


carved Provengal balcony 


The contour of the sand dunes has influenced the informality of the fenestra- 


tion, the curious pebble walk, the masonry walls and the brilliant flowers in pots 
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In the hospitable dining room, there are 
ancient beams and rough plaster walls, 
smoky-looking with curious undertones of 
color. The floors throughout the entire 
house are of adzed pine board, laid diag- 
onally, as shown in this dining room. The 
blue undertones of the walls are repeated 


in the old French blue chair coverings 


This stairway is a reproduction of one built 
over two hundred years ago. The balustrade 
is in curious contrast with the vigorous de- 
sign of the pine stairs and the heavy over- 
head beams, yet its lightness and grace 
seem appropriate. The antique lamp is of 
painted iron. A Provencal couch against 


the wall adds comfort to the first landing 


A fine old Proveneal secretary dominates 
the living room of Dr. Bowers’ home. 
Throughout this room there is a dignity 
of well-designed and_ well-associated an- 
tiques. In the main, the furniture is walnut. 
The upholstery and hangings in carefully 
blended dull shades give a warm and hos- 


pitable note against the rough plaster walls 
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Curiously designed stairway 
Dining room, accenting antique iron fireplace 


The French note prevails in the living room 
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This fascinating beauty room is a 
distant relative of those once in- 
significant closets or hall ends or 
telephone booths. It is really capa- 
cious; in addition to the dressing 
table, there is a lounge uphol- 
stered in pastel colors, a low table 
for cigarettes or flowers, and a 


number of low, comfortable chairs 


A guest room for men in this same 
home is done in black, white and 
red. Toilet bottles are  primly 
black on white shelves, with dash- 
es of red, the exact shade of Rus- 
sian lacquer. And Mr. Roberts has 
repeated these colors in the mirror 


panels which decorate the room 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BODORFF 
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In the home of Mrs. Edward V. Hartford at Newport 


are these very smartly convenient dressing rooms 


There is a gracious note of hospitality in every detail of Mrs. Hart- 
ford’s home. The imposing elegance of the spacious halls with marble 
floors melts into a delightful sense of individual comfort when the guests 
are shown the little dressing rooms so skillfully arranged by Schuyler 
Parsons. The powder room for women is done in shades of rose, blue 
and pale green, with a taffeta dressing table and chairs in rose brocaded 
satin. All the accessories on the kidney-shaped table are in faded rose 
and old blue. An added feature of unusual beauty is the glass paneling 
which extends around the doors and windows. Floral designs by Casey 
Roberts were painted on the glass before it was mirrored. The little bath- 


room adjoining the dressing room is also decorated in pink and blue 
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BY ELINOR HILLYER 


IF you have a friend who needs an interest in life, 
see that an aquarium of tropical fish is left on the 
doorstep some night. The wee strangers will do 
wonders. And the next time you meet the world- 
weary person, he will probably be regaling every- 
one with the family life of the dear little guppies, 
the dréle mannerisms of the angel fish, and the 
blessed event of five hundred baby swordtails. 

My only warning is, look to it you are not in- 
fected with the enthusiasm yourself. Tropical fish 
are Manhattan’s latest madness. For a long time it 
was limited to a few connoisseurs, who were collect- 
ing them, breeding them, studying them, swapping 
yarns with each other and having no end of fun. 
Now this widespread tropical fish hobby is as demo- 
cratic as the new Congress. 

In the year of gloom, 1932, one firm alone, agents 


for a foreign concern, imported into New York 
$400,000 worth of tropical fish. The goldfish indus- 
try is keeping in step. During the season, a certain 
large New Jersey hatchery shipped an average of a 
million a week. Of course, goldfish have always had 
their small place in the swim. They are necessary to 


O 
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garden pools, fountains and conservatories—but as 
companions in the home, have been rated beautiful 
but dumb. Tropical fish are a different story. 

The other day a cocktail party was nearly dis- 
rupted when a fair-sized fish was noticed flipping 
his way brightly across the living room floor as if 
he knew where he was going. It turned out not to be 
the effect of the cocktails at all, but only the hostess’s 
Chinese walking fish out for a stroll. These fellows 
can live for days without water, and given half a 
chance, they will jump the tank and turn up in the 
most unlikely places—under the bed or cuddled in 
your favorite armchair. 

Amateur collectors usually find Chinese walk- 
ing fish entirely too much for them, and stick to the 
smaller less roving varieties, who nevertheless have 
distinct personalities of their own. There are the 
Siamese fighting fish—who are so ferocious with 
each other that in Siam their battles are bet on like 
cockfights. To get to the bottom of this animosity, as 
usual, one must cherchez la femme. 

And there’s the lady mouth breeder, from the 
Upper Nile, who hides her young in her mouth when 
menaced, and the chiclids, who at the first threat of 
danger, swish up a whirl- (Continued on page 61) 
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OUR NEWEST PREOCCUPATION IS AQUATIC GOSSIP OF 


GOINGS-ON AMONG FINNY TENANTS OF GLASS HOUSES 


Luminous and unbelievably ethereal, this goldfish bowl with its glowing 
prisms of light hangs in the mirror foyer of Rose Cumming’s apartment. It 
was designed by Pearson and Bishof, inspired by the suspension motifs of 
one of the buildings of the coming World’s Fair at Chicago. From Lambert 
Brothers. Brilliant blown glass decorations for the aquarium on the opposite 


page are from Judell Brothers and Weil. Smoked glass bowl, Rena Rosenthal 


One of the newer glass and metal resi- 
dences, designed by Russel Wright, 
where tropical fish may pursue their 
private lives publicly, or vice versa, as 
they look down on the city from a 
window of the Waldorf Tower. The 
tank is chromium and glass and has 
an electric light in the base. An air 
plant, from Irene Hayes is growing be- 
side it in a Russel Wright jar. Tropical 
fish are from Hermann’s. The glass 
beaker at the bottom of the page, from 
Gerard, is equally suitable to trepical 
fish or goldfish. Here it is fitted for gold- 
fish with a beautiful piece of fan coral 
from Jones and Erwin. The iridescent 


bubble with ivy is from Olivette Falls. 


Setting courtesy of Jones and Erwin 
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PLANNED WITH FRENCH EES Gis 


NOTHING French ever meanders. Straight It is called “La Tourelle’’, but the thing which really characterizes 

lines are still the shortest path to beauty, this summer home of the Alden Swifts, in Lake Forest, Illinois, is 
anduf there is a. curve you may be sure it not so much the round brick turret at the entrance as the geomet- 
Jase ARELT CA one pair ne compasses. rical exactitude of the whole plan. It is French but, on the other 
Trees are planted in parallels, walls are 
Euclidian in their angles, and_ privet 
hedges are clipped and cropped to the 
fourth decimal place. The summer home 


of Mr. and Mrs. Alden Swift, at Lake 


Forest, Illinois, is arranged in just that 


hand, it is convenient and practical enough to be thoroughly 
American. The front of the house looks out on a paved court sur- 
rounded by a low stone wall. Gateways in this barrier lead to the 
guest house on the south, and on the north to the garage, pictured 


below. Edwin H. Clark, architect. E. A. Schiewe, associated 


symmetrical manner so typical of all 
things French. Modestly called a farm- 
house—because that is the word the 


This is the garage 


French have for it—the estate follows the 
usual plan of the manoir houses in the 
terrain around Calais. But where the places 
in the old country have their barns and 
stables (at perfect right angles to the 
manoir) the Swifts have their garage and 
charming vine-clad guest house. These 
two buildings are of precisely the same size 
and shape. The mansion is built of Lannon 
stone laid random to give the soft effect of 
age. The roof is stone colored asbestos 
tiles, and blends with the stone walls of 
the house. The turret of buff brick beside 
the front door, also matches the stone. 
The woodwork is painted a French gray. 


The estate of the 


Alden Swifts is laid 


out in three units with Gallie precision 


Straight rows of trees are seen from the terrace at 
the back of the house, and are reflected in a small 
artificial lake, beyond which the rolling grounds of 
the Onwensia Country Club fade into the distance. 
Trees and shrubs surround the guest cottage with 
less formality, but with a niee regard for symmetry. 


The landscape architects were Simonds and West 
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BY WILLIAM B. POWELL 
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WHOSE FAVORITE SPORT IS TO REEL OFF RECIPES OR 


WORK CULINARY MIRACLES FOR ADMIRING GUESTS 


PSYCHOLOGISTS advise advertisers that their safest copy 
angles are those that appeal either to the heart or to the 
tummy—but I think they ought to make the additional sug- 
gestion—*and for New Yorkers, the stomach appeal is more 
telling.” Our town harbors unknown thousands—perhaps 
millions—who, if given half a chance, love nothing better than 
to mess around in a kitchen. Many of them won’t admit it, 
doing their dishing up of this or that on the quiet. Others are 
proud as peacocks of their culinary abilities, their favorite 
sport being to reel off pet recipes or, if possible, to perform 
their miracles before the eyes of admiring guests. 
Having started in to track down some of these amateur 
cooks around town, I found the job so easy that the ball 
gathered its own momentum and names poured in of their 
own accord. Just try it yourself—ask anyone if he knows 
people who like to cook, and names and recipes are turned in 
for as long as you can stand it. Here are the gleanings of 
only a few days of research: 
Nearly everyone asked me if I knew about the opera stars 
and their inevitable craze for the culinary art. It seems that 
voice culture and cooking are almost synonymous—and 
spaghetti, naturally, is the usual accompaniment for the song 
birds. Tetrazzini was (and, I hear, still is) an excellent and 
consistent cook. She never dared risk the uncertain kinds of 
spaghetti which the road might offer her—so she insisted on 
having her own utensils and ingredients packed in with her 
other props. A diva of the present day Metropolitan—Rosa 
Ponselle—is, like Tetrazzini, a hound for her own way of 
cooking Italian spaghetti. But, unlike the rotund and elderly 
opera star, Ponselle does care a damn about 
Drawings her figure and she limits herself to a spa- 
by ghetti debauch only once a week. Another 
bas one of the new school of operatic cooks is 
Grace Moore who admits that her potato 
salad has a “je ne sais quov’ all its own. 
Like all good cooks, Miss Moore has no 
hard and fast proportions for ingredients— 
but I gather that the proper use of onions 
plays a most important part in her dish. 
Even in Paris, her potato salad is famous 
and is one of her best request numbers. 
Cole Porter raved to me about Irving 
Berlin’s knack of cooking pork and beans 
and also about Berlin’s chow mein. Porter 
asked Fanny Brice to send around an amaz- 


Prince Dmitri scrambles eggs with champagne 
and catsup; while Irving Berlin modestly holds to 


pork and beans with excursions into chow mein 
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ing concoction she loves to make, so I could 
sample it. La Brice said it was made from 
an old Jewish recipe. She takes hard boiled 
eggs and mashes them into a smooth paste 
along with plenty of chopped onions. After 
highly seasoning the mixture, it is put on ice 
until hard enough to cut with a knife. 

It seems that gentlemen about town are apt 
to hanker after the pots and pans more than 
the ladies. William Rhinelander Stewart likes 
to dabble with his “eggs au diable’’—poached 
eggs with plenty of red pepper and high sea- 
soning. Prince Dmitri also made some won- 
derful eggs one night at a party at Ethel 
Harriman Russell’s. His Highness called for 
champagne and catsup, which he proceeded 
to pour into the scrambled eggs—and_ with 
telling results. Another prince who is a grand 
cook is Matchabelli. At his own parties, he 
invariably superintends or actually does the 
cooking himself—but he much prefers to let loose in some- 


one else’s kitchen where he’s not held accountable for the 
chaos that may result. Given a strange icebox, the Prince casts 
his eye over the left-overs that are lying on the various shelves. 
He then selects a variety—sometimes a little bit of every- 
thing—mixes them together and, with the proper seasoning 
or sauce, turns out a salad or casserole dish worthy of a Paris 
chef. Speaking of titled cooks and French dishes—the Coun- 
tess of Gosford, the former Beatrice Claflin, has a real flair 
for cooking escargots. She says the secret is, of course, the 
proper use of garlic. 

Bob Davis’ specialty is cooking beefsteak. He coats it well 
with powdered sugar, placing it in a very hot skillet. The 
sugar eventually forms a crust which, when it falls off, leaves 
the steak in a juicy form and gives it a real flavor. Another 
stunt of his is to split mutton chops in two and fill the inter- 
vening space with watercress—a sort of sandwich. Another 
literary man with culinary ideas is Owen Johnson. He likes 
nothing better than to stand back of his chafing dish Sunday 
nights and order his family and guests about, to bring him 
ingredients for the concoction he is evolving. Welch rarebit 
or lobster Newburgh is apt to be his dish of the evening. He 
makes his own sauce for oyster cocktails and when in a 
restaurant, invariably tells the maitre dhétel just how the 
sauce should be mixed. Mignonette (the herb—not the flow- 
er) is essential, he thinks, for a good cocktail sauce. 

When George Copeland gives a dinner party, he makes the 
salad himself (as do many New Yorkers, I find—especially 
the males). Copeland wisely uses a bowl made of wood—and 
a good big one. He has the lettuce brought in in chunks—also 
chunks of tomato, cucumber, and onion. All these are soaked 
well in the olive oil, imported from his beloved Spain. After 
the seasoning, he adds a small amount of Tarragon vinegar. 

But it isn’t only people in literary and artistic circles who 
like to browse in the kitchen. There are plenty of New York- 
ers in business offices who can whip up a wicked dish after 
the theatre or, in fact, whole dinners before. If Rose Cumming 
rushes from her smart interior decorating shop on Madison Spee (cota admits that or:potato salad has a je 
Avenue at an early hour in the afternoon, saying that she must ne sais quoi all its own; and Willa Cather has a way 
keep an important engagement, her (Continued on page med, with fish chowders acquired on a Canadian island 
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WALLPAPER designs which are smartly modern, yet suf- 


ficiently unobtrusive to provide an harmonious back- 
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evidence in the newer wall coverings. Patterns that are 
both entertaining and appropriate for the rooms in which 


ate M mis ground, dominate the spring patterns. This is also to be 

a i} Ste Ee | said of the washable wall coverings, which combine the 

r re pee i practical qualities of paint with the decorative effect and 

7 ae warmth of wallpaper. The flamboyant, however, is not in 
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they are to be used are carried out in soft colorings. Only 
the hand-blocked foliage designs deepen into stronger 
tones. Metallic papers, such as aluminum, silver, gold 


i ies 


and even copper, are also much in favor for the modern 
interior. Black provides an occasional accent and is used 
sparingly in the smaller patterns, as in the one illustrated, 
in which silver wheelbarrows and watering pots appear. 
In many of the fine hand-blocked patterns the Chinese in- 
fluence prevails, introduced in characteristic Oriental 
motifs, in alluring colorings. Stripes become horizontal, 
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rather than vertical, and stars twinkle here and there. Bar 


papers and bright plaids also have established a new mode. 
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This spirited plaid in rose, yellow and green, with a border and 
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matching base, looks strictly ““custom made” and makes a cheerful 


const: 


bedroom paper. Other colors are available. Barrie & Desmond 


fi 


For a powder room or dressing room, in which feminine vanity is 


evidenced, this soft pastel colored Salubra pattern has great charm. 
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It is shown with a choice of ground colors. Frederic Blank & Co. 
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The Chinese paper, a Zuber hand-blocked production carried out 
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in soft rose, yellows and blue, outlined in bamboo, will lend itself ef- 
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fectively to a large space ona paneled wall. A. L. Diament & Company 
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For an intimate room in a country house, this gray-white paper 


PERE 


with silver and black wheelbarrows and watering pots is appropriate. 


It also comes with a yellow or a peach ground. Richard E. Thibaut 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
DANA B. MERRILL 


Plaid paper for a _ bed- 


room or for a small liv- 


ing room. Especially gay Wall covering that is Appropriate design 


for a summer cottage washable and fadeless for a paneled wall 


The season introduces gay new motifs for the frivolous 


and more formal walls of the country and town house 


The Salubra wall covering in pastel shades, 
with its amusing frieze above the hori- 
zontal stripes, is just what one would want 
for a playroom, for either juveniles or 
grown-ups. It has all the favorable fea- 
tures of a fine wallpaper, yet is wash- 
able. This advantage also recommends it 
for a ehild’s room, as finger marks may 
be readily removed. The frieze may be 


repeated. Frederic Blank & Company 


A hunt paper, such as this fine hand- 
blocked design, reflects the spirit that 
lends itself most suitably to a country 
house dining room, or to a masculine 
room. The pink coats of the riders against 
the green foliage provide a pleasing color 
combination that may be reflected 
throughout the room. The pattern tells a 
story that is so animated that it never tires 


the eye. A. L. Diament & Company 


Paper for a dining 
room orman’sroom 


Star papers are being made in great va- 
riety, but the one on this page introduces 
quite a new treatment. With its soft peach 
colored ground and blue and gold stars, 
outlined with a suggestion of brown, it 
represents a perfect wall surface for a Di- 
rectoire room. The subtle coloring of this 
imported paper denotes the possibilities 
of afamiliar motif in anew guise. This and 


the bar paper are Richard E. Thibaut’s 


Papers, designed for private bars have de- 
veloped an entirely new field in modern 
wall coverings. The one on this page may 
be had with a red ground or in a deep 
cream, against which games and glasses 
appear in a gay medley of sharply con- 
trasting color. It is sufficiently entertain- 
ing to supply an adequate background for 
the bar itself, for the very complicated 


pattern travels on in endless repeat 


Gold stars for a 
Directoire room 
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Vivid stripes for 


the playroom 


Bar paper with a red 


or deep cream ground 


BOWD GIN 
COW Grails 


Are as essential today as 
ever. quite as luxurious and 


definitely more comfortable 


PHOTO BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


In this French bedroom Louis XV and XVI furniture has 
been tastefully combined. The Louis XV long chair is up- 
holstered in striped blue and rose damask and set in an 
antique frame of cream lacquered wood. Very full and long 
curtains are of yellow striped satin and the panel by the 
window, as well as the swag over the mirror, was painted by 


Rome Richardson, J. C. Demarest & Company, decorators 


The French chaise-longue has much to commend it for luxur- 
ious relaxation. The one shown above is a Louis XV piece with 
carved cabriole legs. It is covered with a mellow-toned antique 


velvet. This bedroom was decorated by the Queen Anne Studios 


The Chinese Chippendale long chair at the right is of walnut, 
painted white, with the ornaments covered with gold leaf. It 
is upholstered in gold satin brocade, patterned with a small 


bright flower in Louis XVI design. It is from Stefano Cavallo 
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Triumph of Lunt, Fontanne and Coward in “Design for Living.” George M. Cohan’s new 


comedy. “20th Century,” a Heeht-MacArthur riot. The Abbey Players in Oedipus 


BY BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 
A SPARKLING, crystalline cascade that tossed the 

spray of ideas high in the air, that blew out 
rippling epigrams in its mad career of gay, ir- 
responsible, prankish humor and a laughing, beyond- 
good-and-evil philosophy of sex—that is the latest 
Noel Coward play, “Design for Living.” It is gor- 
geous nonsense in the sense that “Alice in Wonder- 
land” is nonsense—that is, it is wiser in its capri- 
cious spoofing than most serious plays. 

“Design for Living” is a sex-triangle play to end 
all sex-triangle plays. Mr. Coward has condensed in 
its luminous dialogue and pungent situations all 


that has ever been said of a lady with two lovers 
and a husband. Then after condensing he has blown 
the whole thing up to a tenuous bubble, and the cur- 
tain descends on the lady lying on a couch with her 
with the 
audience—silly at the husband, who rants about 


two lovers, all three laughing themselves 


“morality,” “degeneracy” and “‘shamelessness.” It 
is Mrs. Grundy’s last funeral. 

And were ever such three gloriously wicked—and 
lovable—persons assembled on the stage as Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne and Noel Coward? Certainly 
not within my memory. Gilda, Otto and Leo are 
Bohemians—they paint and write plays. All three 
love one another. Between Paris and London both 
Otto and Leo are turn by turn in favor. Then Gilda 
leaves them both and turns 
up in New York with a hus- 
band. They both pursue— 
and finally all leave the 
husband. The triumph of 
Bohemia over  Philistia! 
Evohé! But what an actorial 
romp! Otto, Leo and Gilda 
(Lunt, Coward and Fon- 
tanne) utter the maddest 
things, puncture everything, 
drunk and sober. They fire 
all the Ephesian domes of 
morality, sobriety and “‘cor- 


PHOTO BY VANDAMM 


rectness” with the gay 
torches of Coward’s_ bris- 
tling, polite, piercing dia- 
logue. Lynn Fontanne never 
looked better or acted with 
more comic quaver and 
penetration. Lunt ranted, 
smiled, got drunk and 
tossed high, tossed low the 
running waves of Coward’s 


Katharine Cornell returned to 
Broadway about the middle of 
February in “Alien Corn”—a 
play by Sidney Howard—the 
story about a girl of great musi- 
cal attainment in a prosaic little 
Western city. Among others in 
the supporting company are Lily 
Cahill, Jessie Busley and Rich- 


ard Sterling, Belasco Theatre 
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Hope Williams, who stars in the new review, 
which opened in February. In the revised 
cast are Lupe Velez, Jimmy Durante, and 
Hal LeRoy. The settings are by Henry 
Dreyfuss and the dances arranged by Sey- 
mour Felix. This review, “Strike Me Pink,” 
is the work of Lew Brown and Ray Hender- 
son. Eugénie Leontovich stars in ‘“‘Twen- 


tieth Century” as Lily Garland, a celebrated 
Hollywood actress. It is one of the winter’s 


successes, playing at the Broadhurst Theatre 
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lines. Coward was clean-cut, hammery, the perfect type of 
a Mayfair playboy. Campbell Gullan as the third-act hus- 
band of Gilda put on a great scene at the end. What a crash- 
ing ending to the play! 

And the drinking scene between Lunt and Coward after 
Gilda has deserted them both is something to eat deep shell- 
holes of merriment in the Sphinx. 

PIGEONS AND PEOPLE 

George M. Cohan is odd, fantastic, eccentric. His brain 
holds a pinch of that crazy beauty that is found at full 
flower in certain types of genius. Combined with this mental 
curlicue is a personality odd and charming. In private life 
he is one of the most beloved of our actors—being Broadway, 
New York, American in an even more complete degree than 
Al Smith—for no other performer on our stage does there 
burst such spontaneous and heart-born applause as greets 
Georgie Cohan on his every appearance on the stage. He 
never needed a claque. In thirty years his unassuming, sim- 
ple, unornamental art has become more and more perfect, 
until today he stands, in his fifty-fifth year, a master come- 
dian in strictly Cohan réles. His lack of versatility is the one 
reason why he will fail of immortality. But Cohan as he is! 
His manner of perking his head, of walking, of raising his 
fist, of crying, of expressing disdain—these are inimitable. 
And his knowledge of his audience is almost uncanny. 

Cohan plays Parker, a philosophic wastrel who finds his 
highest pleasure in feeding pigeons in the park. A rich man 
takes him into his house “to do him good”. What transpires 
there is uproarious, for Parker has a notion that all philan- 
thropy, politeness and diplomacy are the bunk.. He is human- 
ity stripped naked to sham. Parker vanishes as he came— 
nowhere, leaving behind him an amazed’ stageful of people 
and an audience which has roared, chuckled and shouted it- 
self into entire forgetfulness of all (Continued on page 58) 
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flower-pot holder, the shell-shaped vase, and the ribbed, en- 


hs amel-lined pitcher are from Emmet White. The lamp, cocktail 
shaker, ice bowl and spoon, pitcher, plate and copper-colored 


OPper 
ARTA old-fashioned cocktail glasses are from Rena Rosenthal. Round 


flower centerpiece, combined with copper mirror glass, from Rus- 
with beer 


— 


sel Wright. Cat door-stop, pretzel bowl, large tray 


Copper is coming into fresh favor, with a great many 
mugs, Chase Brass & Copper Company 


modern designs, chastely simple in line. The fluted pitcher and brass handled 


* 
er 
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Nude, by Maillol 


JHE AR lS aINSNIDWe eR 


BY LOUIS KALONYME 


WE of the Western world who have not become aesthet- 

ically loco with soulful obeisance before the leav- 
ings of savage Africa seem to save our excitement for 
that stage in the human spirit which has come to be 
termed Greek. We look at the latest sculpture (at the 
Brummer Galleries) of Aristide Maillol, still France’s 
great sculptor at the age of seventy, and in it we dis- 
cover a serenity, a purity, only the term Greek seems 
to describe. We know however that there have been 
many Greeces, some neither serene nor pure, and so 
the qualifying word archaic makes its appearance. 
And when we say archaic Greek we speak of that tenta- 
tive stage in the human spirit when the refinements of 
civilization had not as yet (we like to believe) cor- 
rupted and polished man into that spiritual unhealth 
described as decadence. 

It is the discovery of this serenity and purity in 
Maillol’s sculpture which has identified him in modern 
eyes with the Greeks. Actually of course his sculpture 
is not Greek. Just as the paintings of Georgia O’Keeffe 
(at An American Place), however pure, are not Greek. 
Civilizations, whether individually or as a composite 
sculptor, shape and thus leave the effects of their man- 
ners and beliefs on man, and artists are members of 
the human family. It is impossible for a contemporary 


Outstanding sculpture and painting by Maillol. 


O'Keeffe, Forain, Pisarro, McKee and Karfiol 


A Nude, by Aristide Maillol, who is today regarded 
as the outstanding sculptor of France. Included in 


a current exhibition at the Brummer Galleries 


‘*‘Leaves—Autumn,” > by Georgia O’Keeffe, a_re- 
cent study of exceptional power and _ sensi- 


tiveness. On exhibition at An American Place 


Frenchman or American to be Greek. What we get is 
an approximate resemblance because a like spirit seems 
to have animated the anonymous archaic Greek sculp- 
tors and the sculptor Maillol, The feeling for life, for 
physical feminine shapes as in Maillol, or for living 
forms in flowers and crosses and things as in Georgia 
O’Keeffe, seems similar, and the term Greek is rushed 
to the front line art trenches. 

Male and female He originally created man and we 
believe this was still true in archaic Greece. We derive 
our belief from the majestic yet somehow humorous 
figures anonymous archaic Greek sculptors made, su- 


perimposed with that nostalgic longing for “the glory 
that was Greece” which Western man has recreated into 
an ideal. It is this ideal which is recognizable in Mail- 
lol’s sculpture. Its archaic aspect is due to its freshness 
and simplicity. Maillol cuts through the baroque di- 
gressions and leaden stylizations to a sculpture which 
abstracts the feminine form in all its budding and 
ripening wonder. Here are no frenetic sculptural at- 
tempts to catch the melodramatic aspects of nature, 
no movement of the wind on draperies, or the paint- 
ing of “pain” or “joy” or “thought” upon faces dis- 
torted and furrowed by Rodinesque-Wagnerian “‘prob- 
lems.” Maillol’s women are no “thinkers” or “‘baech- 
antes.” They are women, or rather woman. Hence there 


“Leaves—Autumn,” by Georgia O’Keeffe 
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are no titles for his figures, nor do the figures disclose 
particular human characteristics in the sense that you 
recognize your Uncle Al. Maillol is not a biographer 
but a sculptor, pure and simple. 

That is quite astonishing when it is remembered that 
he was a pupil of that professional strong-man, Rodin. 
Strength would seem to be the only quality Maillol 
derived from Rodin’s teaching, but it is a strength 
minus Rodin’s dramatic storms and romantic philoso- 
phy. Maillol’s sculpture is unbelievably pure after all 
the official hewing and twisting and patting of plaster 
and stone and wood into nymphs and neuter satyrs. 
This is sculpture that is its own justification, complete 
in itself, a sculpture into which (Continued on page 59) 
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WHILE looking over some pre-war photographs of a 


concours d’élégance the other day, | wondered if 


a decade hence the motors of 1933 would not look 
more like Smithsonian pieces than those. Then I 
daresay express highways will be crowded with very 
large, or very small, underslung, tear-drop-line con- 
traptions that will look like doodlebugs. They prob- 
ably will have engines in the rear, and will skitter 
along at sixty miles an hour on sixty or more miles 
to the gallon, and drivers will push buttons instead of 
stepping on pedals or pulling levers, as we do now. 
Regardless of what is to come, this year’s issue of 
automobiles is quite satisfactory, thank you. [I can 


race 


give you no better example than the rich Aunt Maria 
of a friend, who, departing from her custom of buy- 
ing an expensive chassis and having the body of her 
1921 limousine transferred to it, amazed the family 
by purchasing an ultra-modern town car. 

Well, | for one don’t blame her. Cars are more 
graceful. Streamlining (of which more anon) has 
done that for bodies which slant more rakishly, taper 
at the tops and curve back with the sweep of rear 
quarters. Fenders, also in the fashion, have skirts 
and billowing curves, joining with V-nosed radiator 
fronts to hide unsightly but necessary front springs 
and shock absorbers. (1 am thinking particularly of 
Buick, although De Soto, Plymouth, Oldsmobile, 
Chevrolet, Studebaker—but why enumerate, the 
list is so long?) There is less chromium and more 
duco on radiator shells—which is not a bad thing— 
but more chromium on radiator grilles. Hood louvers 
are more interesting, particularly those of Cadil- 
lac’s V-Sixteen and Oldsmobile. Wheels are smaller 
—I expect it is only a matter of a season or two be- 
fore they will be just big chromium hubcaps—and 
tires are larger. White, and colored walled tires are 
attractive on the showroom floor; but not nearly so 
colorful after a month or two on the road. 

The new cars are more comfortable to ride in— 
better springing, upholstery, arm rests and adjust- 
able seats, easier to drive, better brakes and better 


The Cadillae V-16 brougham is drawn up 
at the River Club curb, the Packard wy 
limousine rounds the curve, and parked 
in the middle is the new Lincoln town 
car. The new era in coachmaking finds 


a restrained expression in these cars 


STREAMLINED AND WITH SKIRTED FENDERS 


—THE NEW CARS TAKE TO THE ROAD 


steering. And the centre of gravity is lower, which 
is better for safety, though not so good, perhaps, for 
officials who must wear high hats. As a_ possible 
solution to the low roof difficulty a British body 
builder has designed a coupé, part of the roof of 
which rises automatically as the door opens. 

There are more closed cars that open into smart 
sports models, and open cars that close into com- 
fortable conveyances. After all—although motor 
makers may say that the sedan made automobiles 
popular—the convertible is the ideal car. Obviously, 
because it really is two cars in one; or for the price 
of one, which is more important these days. It can 


The Silver Arrow, a gorgeous giant in beige 
and grey, and—nosing it for place on the 
Chrysler roadster 


road—the convertible 


be a tourer for the country—everybody likes an open 
car in pleasant weather—and a closed car for town 
or in the evenings. Unfortunately, carrossiers have 
not progressed in this direction quite as much as they 
should. Even the best custom bodies have their lim- 
itations, but if the demand continues we may yet find 
the perfect convertible. 

Speaking as one who in the last few weeks has 
climbed into half a hundred of the new crop of 
motors, pressed clutches and brakes, and waggled 
gear shift levers, I commend to you the refinements 
of coachbuilders’ detail and the luxurious appoint- 


ments of the Cadillac V-Sixteens (and with no desire 
to make invidious comparisons but merely to express 


a personal preference, I like the radiator lines and 
fronts of the Cadillaes, and the La Salles, of course, 
best of the 1933 motors) . 
. the mechanical excellence 


. the sleek elegance 
of the new Packards . . 
of the new Lincoln Twelves (which I have driven) 
. . . the smartness of the Chryslers ... and Pierce- 
Arrow’s Silver Arrow, which in my opinion is not 
the car of the year, but the car of 1935. 

Of course you saw the Silver Arrow at the Auto- 
mobile Show, although you probably had to elbow 
your way through a crowd three deep of chauffeurs 
and truck drivers who gazed in admiration amount- 
ing to awe at the width of its fenders and dreamed of 
driving it across Queensboro bridge in the rush hour 
trafic. If you didn’t—well, it’s a gorgeous giant in 
beige and grey with red stripings, the wide, chro- 
mium bumper, V-nosed radiator, and inset headlamps 
giving its front the impression of some curious mon- 
ster’s face. There is speed in every line of this 
witches’ brougham. The skirted fenders, inclosing 
the spare tires, sweep back to the sides which curve 
out over the running board. The body is widest at 
the rear wheels, which are inclosed, while the rear 
quarter streamlines out to a tear-drop end. Curiously, 
at first glance when looking at it from above you're 
not quite sure which is the front end. Although stock 
Pierce-Arrows have attained 110 M.P.H. in trials, 
I doubt if even its designers know the maximum 
speed of the Silver Arrow. (Continued on page 60) 
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The parade of spring in England prop- 
erly begins with the Grand National in 
March and should be viewed from the 
background of an English country 
house such as this vine-covered place— 
Woodford Hall in Northamptonshire 


SPRING PARAIDE IN LENGE AGN 


BY KENNETH PENDAR 


In April one makes the pilgrimage 


to Kew, where daffodils are as lovely, 


FEBRUARY is a restless month, with spring just around the corner, 
thent Gnejonriers apie: Leadon and all the pleasant places of the world seem suddenly desir- 
Mavi forsthe-seceoutind mherenarte able. Then a steamship folder brings a nostalgia for lilacs and haw- 
thorn hedges, and, if one is a racing man, for brush barriers and the 
clipped turf of the paddock, and the excitement of life in new settings. 

My mind turns to England. For March in England is merely the 
beginning of a whole sequence of months, filled with new things, new 
life—from the Grand National right through to the beginning of the 
shooting season in August. 


if not so celebrated as lilacs, and 


Daffodils at Kew 


I like to plan exactly what I would do were I to sail about the mid- 
dle of March. People say, What would you do? Where would you go? 
Why does England appeal to you more than any other country? All 
I do is turn to a journal [ kept of a visit to England a year or so ago, 
and if I could return this spring I should ask nothing better than 
to do it all again. Here is the journal of the events of that visit: 


MARCH 
Two extraordinary things happened today. The boat was not late 
and the sun was shining brightly as we pulled into Liverpool harbor 
in the early afternoon. What is more lovely than England in its fresh 
ereen spread out before you in bright sunshine? My friends were 
there to meet me, and told me they had been very fortunate in ob- j 


From Aintree to Northamptonshire, from London to Sussex to 


Ascot 


Waiting to be presented at Court 


June is synonymous with Ascot and 
country houseparties. On the oppo- 
site page, Chatsworth House, coun- 


ty seat of the Duke of Devonshire 
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taining good seats in the county stands for the Grand National at 
Aintree the next day. I wanted to see the gem of the Liverpool 
Art Museum, a Crucifixion by Simone Martini. It is a very beau- 
tiful picture and all I hoped it would be. We dined and spent the 
night at the Adelphi Hotel, and the next day took in the race. I 
backed the American entries with a few shillings and lost. [This 
year, however, as two of Ambrose Clark’s horses are favored | 
might not be so unlucky. ] 

Not being very keen on racing, it was not an emotional ex- 


Boating on the Thames, the Royal Garden Party 


at Buckingham Palace, and the boat races at 


Henley complete the program of the summer 


perience for me as it was for my Leicestershire friends, but I 
must say the water jumps thrilled me to watch. A party of us dined 
that night and went by motor the next day to Northamptonshire. 
As we entered the park at Woodford Hall I realized what had 
brought me to England and why I loved it so. 

There before us spread out the most perfect Queen Anne house, 
rose brick with stone door and window frames, flanked on either 
side by two smaller buildings, joined to the main house by low 
curved connecting wings. The old house in some mysterious way 
seemed to be but a part of the lovely green park and gardens. 
There is a scale to English places that we do not have in America 
—perhaps it is the great trees that, almost unnoticed, grow next 
to these fine old country houses. It satisfies a great longing to see 
once more a place which in its two hundred and more years of 
existence is still a part of the twentieth century, a place where life 
has changed hardly at all. 


APRIL 
One is infinitely comfortable in an English country house, 
especially in one like this where they have appreciated the 


American luxury of connecting bathrooms. My room is small, 
paneled in pine, painted grey. The cornice is particularly lovely. 
It is a relief to find a pine room left in its true eighteenth century 
condition and not scraped and left raw as is so usual at home. 

This morning when I was called and a tea tray put at my side, 
the curtains were blowing out with the softest imaginable spring 
air, laden with a smell of spring—of fresh earth and early flow- 
ers. I still marvel at the English breakfast with its countless hot 
dishes filled with kidneys, kippers and bacon and eggs. I spent 
the morning going through the garden with my host and hostess. 
Their minute interest in the growth of each tulip, hyacinth and 
jonquil in the glass houses and in the garden was incredible. 
Powell, the gardener, is counting the days until the great Hor- 
ticultural Society Flower Show in the grounds of the Chelsea Hos- 
pital in London. He has promised to be (Continued on page 56) 


Jowes—reads the logbook of the traveler in England 
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COURTESY OF TRAVEL ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND Henley 


As a light weight garden 
wheelbarrow, this one of 
hand-wrought iron, paint- 
ed green, with a split white 
oak basket, is to be recom- 
mended. Beside it stands a 
compact. wicker _ basket, 
green or yellow, fitted with 
the essential tools. The 
washable, white skin gloves 
are likewise indispensable 
to the woman who enjoys 
doing her own planting. 
Lewis & Conger. She will 
also find invaluable a wick- 
er kneeling mat, backed 
by a _ waterproof fabric. 
The copper watering pot, 
banded in brass, was made 
in Belgium and is just the 
size to carry about easily. 


From Mitteldorfer Straus 


This cone-shaped, — split 
white oak basket, which 
may be stuck into the 
ground like a closed para- 
sol, holds and protects a 
surprising number of flow- 
ers fresh cut in the garden. 


Courtesy Lewis & Conger 


2OR WHE HOPPER. CAND Nie 


The new bird houses are like tiny architectural models, true to scale. 
The one which looks like a country home, even to landscaping, has a 


birdbath and opens at the back for cleaning. Nearby is a thatched 


cottage, one with a red roof and a feeding station. Lewis & Conger 
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BY GAY YOUNG 


WHEREVER there are flower shows, there is an even 

chance of finding Mrs. Carter Leidy, with something 
new which she has persuaded to flourish under the sun. 
Be the show in Palm Beach, East Hampton, Southamp- 
ton, Westchester or New York, her exhibits add zest and 
often surprise to the competition. 

Mrs. Leidy’s favorite garden pursuit is experiment- 
ing with tulips. Artist that she is, she uses her country 
place in Westchester county as a canvas on which she 
splashes the edges of an apple-green pool with mauve 
and white tulips and azaleas, or drops the distilled white- 
ness of Moonlight tulips, against a gray rock wall, and 
mixes in clumps of bleeding heart. 


OWMMVION Or 
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Observations of an Amateur Gardener 


An arrangement of white flowers 
and ferns in a low glass bowl. This 
was in an exhibit which Mrs. Car- 
ter Leidy prepared for the School 


of Judging held in New York recently 


Every year Mrs. Leidy tries out new varieties of tulips 
which have been introduced at flower shows during the 
season. She buys ten bulbs of each and keeps a careful 
record of them. Those she likes she renews the next year. 

For her long tulip border, against white dogwood and 
Clematis Montana, she uses breeder tulip Louis XIV at 
the back, then cottage tulip Fairy Queen, with cottage 
tulip Hammer Hales and John Ruskin in front. 

Mrs. Leidy is eloquent in praising some of her favorite 
tulips. “Dido and Alaska are the most perfectly formed 
and the best keepers I have in the garden,” she says. 
“Darwins have always died out after the first year, but 
my cottage tulips go on year after year.” She spoke af- 
fectionately of Boule de Neige, too—double dazzlingly 
white tulips and very big and puffy, so that they look 


Mrs. Carter Leidy in her garden 


a 
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SCORES OF TRAVELLERS HAVE CHOSEN WHITE STAR MORE THAN FIFTY TIMES EACH 


i in 


Forty years ago 
... today’s White Star 
captains in the making 


SEAMANSHIP 


—ithe foundation o rf 


White Star’s perfect service 


A glorious tradition of the sea—White Star service! 
The perfect service that begins with perfect seaman- 
ship...expert knowledge that “paves the waves” and 
gives you every opportunity to enjoy the grand good 
time that’s so much a part of White Star travel. 
That’s why scores of seasoned travellers have 
crossed with White Star 50 times over...“50 Timers” 
—those constant travellers who are never more happy 
than when enjoying White Star’s perfect service. 
You will find, on White Star liners, the strictest atten- 
tion to every detail of your comfort. Swift, unobtrusive 
care for all your wants is a matter of deep, personal 


pride with every man who wears the White Star insignia. 


Seamanship—Service! 


That’s why scores 


It costs no more to enjoy the service that 


of travellers are glad JO. Se 
5 makes “50 TIMERS” 


to call themselves MAJESTIC (world’s largest ship) 
ce » OLYMPIC HOMERIC 

50 TIMERS De luxe express service from New York 

: F F to England and France 
—via White Star Line GEORGIC (new) BRITANNIC (new) 
Largest British motor liners 
; : ADRIATIC LAURENTIC 
For complete information apply to your local agent Cabin service from New York and Boston 


to Ireland and England 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. |= == — 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York woscumsme x | ee ae 


through your A o td 
* \local agent White Star Liner MAJESTIC, world’s largest ship 


Offices in other principal cities. Agents everywhere 


Mauve and white tulips by the pool 


D BY JONES AND LANGER, AND HERBERT PHOTOS 
, . rear 


Moonlight tulips and bleeding heart 


like snowballs along the walk. Dido is one of those old shades; 
it starts with salmon, and has a buff overlay. 

The tulips pictured by the pasture gate of the Leidy estate 
are cottage tulip Scarlet Emperor, planted with white and scar- 
let azaleas and white poeticus narcissus. The white and scarlet 
is lovely against the dark shadowy green of the rhododendrons. 

As you step out on the terrace from the Leidy house there 
is the pool before you, with sempervivems and sedums growing 
in the joints of the flagging. On either side are double mauve 
azaleas, Yodegowa, and white azaleas, planted with mauve 
early tulips, Reverend Ewbank. Mrs. Leidy and her husband 
are prepared to speak with the authority of first-hand experi- 
ence, for they do their own landscaping and have no gardener. 

Tulips are by no means the only garden hobby of this plant- 
loving lady. On her glass-roofed sun porch she has sempervivems 
galore—from monstrous green roses to seedlings barely 
out of the microscopic stage. She is exhibiting this collection, 
arranged in a stand of painted iron and copper, at the Inter- 
national Flower Show, March 20-28 in Grand Central Palace. 

Mrs. Leidy was up to her elbows in plans for the Flower 
Show when I visited her. In addition to her own entries, she 
was arranging exhibits for the garden clubs in which she is so 
active. She heads the committee in charge of the prizes for this 
show. A new class of especial interest to her this year is the 
arrangement showing the stems of flowers through glass. 

Mrs. Leidy begins getting ready for the flower show months 
in advance; planning what plants she will have in bloom— 
collecting vases designed to suit the flowers she expects to ar- 
range. Two or three months before the show she knows quite 
definitely what each exhibit is to be—her arrangements with 
the greenhouses have all been made, and her own plants are 
in apple-pie order. She takes a keen interest in the competi- 
tion, and is always springing surprises. For example, at 
Southampton, last summer, she came up from East Hampton, 
like a dark horse, with all sorts of entries for their flower show, 
and managed to carry off many of the prizes, to the chagrin of 
the Southampton garden club members. One of her original 
exhibits was a very modern flower arrangement in a low bowl, 
with several kinds of orange flowers making one side of the 
bouquet, and yellow flowers making the other. 

Flowers seem to like to grow for Mrs. Leidy. She does not 
deny it. “I use aspirin, of course, to keep my flowers for the 
show,” she said. “You know flowers just naturally keep for 
some people, and don’t for others.” Her charming house has 
plants everywhere—Christmas cactuses scarlet with bloom, 
philodendron running away with itself in the bay window of 
her library, rare tropical plants perfectly happy on her sun 
porch, a mossy miniature woodland in her terrarium. 


THE BIRD of paradise flower (strelitzia) pictured in this 

column a few months ago has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest. John W. Waynick, Jr., of Roanoke, Virginia, has writ- 
ten to inquire about the culture of this striking flower, and 
asks where plants may be obtained. W. A. Manda has strelitzia 
Reginae in his nurseries in South Orange, New Jersey. The 
culture of strelitzia is quite simple; it is a free grower and 
thrives indoors under conditions favorable to ferns and foliage 
plants. In the summer it can be put in a partially shaded spot, 
where it requires plenty of water and good rich soil. 


A RUBY glass bowl filled with crimson roses and set on a low 

table in front of a window was making a glowing spot of color 
in Annette Hoyt Flanders’ office when I stopped in to see her 
recently. Miss Flanders is one of the exhibitors in the Land- 
scape Architects’ show at the Grand Central Galleries in March. 


The North German Lloyd Information Service, 
57 Broadway, N.Y.C., will be glad to refer you 
fo an experienced steamship agent in your 


neighborhood who can be of real assistance 


\ Sear 
SAVAGE 


GERMAN wm an SPS IE : on 


D) No matter what your continental destination, you may reach it most rapidly by making the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or 
EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd Express with the de luxe COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN, STUTTGART, 
STEUBEN, DRESDEN ... with a passage for every purse in First Class, Cabin Class, Second Class, Tourist Class, Third Class 


++.to England, Ireland, France, Germany. North German Lloyd Offices and Agents Everywhere. 
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WAGNER YEAR 
IN GERMANY 


USIC lovers the world over will 

gather this year in Germany 
to honor the stupendous genius of 
the Ring Cycle, Parsifal, and other 
immortal music dramas. Signalizing 
the 50th anniversary of Wagner's 
passing, innumerable cities will pre- 
sent special festivals and expositions, 
notably at music-loving Munich, and 
Bayreuth, the summit of his life. 
Germany is Wagner Land. All 
through your travels you will come 
upon the heroic legends, the timeless 
art and humanity, the medieval city 
and castle, the mountainous gran- 
deurs and forest murmurs that 
shimmer in Wagner’s apotheosis of 
beautiful Germany. Here you will 
find welcome as an honored guest. 
Richly completing your experience 
will be the sparkling cities, dreaming 
villages, art shrines and: theaters of 
modern German life. Booklet No. 5 
on the Wagner Festival Year will 


gladly be sent. 


A ive. 


German Tourist Information Office 


005 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Spring Parade in England 


(Continued from page 49) 


my guide. We all helped pick the 
spring flowers and carried them to 
the house in great baskets and ar- 
ranged them in the rooms. The chil- 
dren helped us between their lessons 
fetching shears and vases. 


Today we motored to London. I 
spent the day shopping and walking 
around in old familiar haunts. As I 
came into Grosvenor Square some 
people with tennis racquets were just 
going through the gate into the 
square. Everywhere were signs of 
the activity of houses being opened 
for the Season. After lunch friends 
took me to see the Oxford-Cambridge 
race on the Thames from Putney 
Bridge to Morlake. 

Late in the afternoon we all met 
at my host’s house in Queen Anne’s 
Gate. The Duncans had just returned 
from Italy and told us that practical- 
ly all England came back on the 


| train with them. We had tea before a 


coal fire in the back drawing room, 
looking out on a tiny garden. I was 
regaled with amusing stories of do- 


mestic troubles in opening houses. I 
_ told them they had no conception of 


what domestic troubles are, and that 
opening a house in the spring in Lon- 
don, compared to opening a New 
York house in the autumn, is as 
opening an unlocked door to break- 
ing into a safe. 


MAY 


After lunch Captain Currier took 
me to the opening of the Royal Acad- 
emy at Burlington House. The rooms 
were crowded to capacity with every- 


| one that one knew and had ever 


heard of. It was far too social to 
really see the pictures, but then the 
Academy is always fairly exhausting 
from an artistic standpoint. There 
were the usual hunting scenes by 
Munnings, a fine group of horse por- 
traits by the sculptor, Herbert Hasel- 
tine, and one interesting conversation 
piece of the three great Literary 
English Catholics, Hilaire Belloc, G. 
K. Chesterton, and Maurice Baring. 
In the evening a party of us went to 
the Quartet Society at Wimborne 
House, when the Lener Quartet 
played some Beethoven and Debussy. 
The great drawing room is perfect 
for chamber music, and the whole 
party had the air of a great affair, 
although some of the people were not 
even in evening clothes. 


On the way to the Opera at Covent 
Garden last night we passed a long 
line of motorears waiting to get into 
the courtyard at Buckingham Palace 
as it was Their Majesties’ first court. 


| The opera was “Tristan” with Frieda 
_ Leider and Melchior [the same cast 


we are having this winter in New 
York]. About midnight we stopped 
in for supper at the Berkeley Grill. 
The room was crowded with young 
girls dressed in white with plumes 
in their hair who had just come from 
their presentation. 


This evening the Forbes gave a 
dinner and took us on to see Gerald 
DuMaurier and Gladys Cooper in 
“The Pelican.” I admire her looks 


tremendously and think she acts with 
great feeling. DuMaurier, although 
he has a small part, makes an enor- 
mous impression with his very fin- 
ished acting. There were many of our 
friends in the theatre and the Forbes 
asked them all back for supper at 
their house in Belgrave Square. Beer 
and sandwiches were set out on the 
dining room table and we all sat 
around and enjoyed ourselves. This 
is such a pleasant London custom, | 
wish we did it more in New York. 


The day began with sunshine, and 
I looked forward to the Derby with 
pleasure. We motored down to Ep- 
som and no sooner got there than it 
began to pour. After much consulta- 
tion I backed one of the Aga Khan’s 
horses to place and won a few shil- 
lings. When I got home the footman 
seemed so happy I asked him if he, 
too, had picked a winner. Not only 
had he, but the rest of the house- 
hold had followed his advice and 
they were celebrating below stairs. 


JUNE 

This morning it was fine, and I 
was fortunate enough to be given 
two seats in the Guards Stand for 
“the Trooping of the Colors” on the 
Horse Guards Parade Ground. First 
came the Coldstream Guard; then a 
Scottish battalion; then a Welsh, and 
then an Irish. Alongside, not in the 
file of the procession, marched the 
Grenadiers. Then followed on horse- 
back the King, the Prince of Wales, 
and Lord Grannard, the Master of 
the Horse, and other attendants. In 
the middle of the ceremony, while the 
band was playing, the sun came out 
from behind a cloud and flashed on 
the gold braid of the gorgeous uni- 
forms. How attractive all this pag- 
eantry is to an American, or anyone 
for that matter. In the evening a few 
of us went to the old Vic and saw a 
delightful performance of “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” given exactly as 
it was in Shakespeare’s time. 


Today I had an early dinner and 
motored down to Eton for the Fifth 
of June celebration and the proces- 
sion of boats. There were crowds of 
fond parents with their children sit- 
ting along the banks of the Thames. 
It was great fun to watch the boats 
as they came around the bend of the 
river, and see the crew stand up very 
nimbly in the moving boats and hold 
their oars before them. On the oppo- 
site bank were torches that lit up the 
whole procession. Afterwards there 
were fireworks and supper at the 
headmaster’s house. 


Last night I dined with the Me- 
Donalds and went on to a ball in one 
of the few remaining great houses. 
A huge awning led from the street 
through the gardens to the house. At 
one side -was a little tent wherein 
was a fortune teller. The grand stair- 
way: leading up to the “bel étage” 
was lined with flowers, and our host 
and hostess received us at the top of 
them. There was a huge floor for 
dancing, made by throwing two draw- 

(Continued on page 62) 


Amateur Cooks Around Town 


(Continued from page 37) 


knowing staff have a hunch that that 
engagement is with her own kitchen. 
In fact, if Rose Cumming ever gives 
up decorating interiors of houses, 
she can start in professionally deco- 
rating the interiors of tummies— 
with the many dishes she knows so 
well how to do. Most of her special- 
ties smack of the Orient and reflect 
the background of her native Aus- 
tralia. If she brings guests back to 
her apartment after the theatre, she 
is apt to fix them curried oysters 
(with garlic and bacon) or deyilled 
salmon served in patty shells. But 
her pet dish is a curry she learned 
how to cook when, as a young girl, 
she was visiting in Ceylon. If you 
want to try “Curry a la Cumming”, 
here are her directions: take boiled 
beef which has been cut into tiny 
dice and, after well seasoning, put 
into a pot together with sliced 
onions; a sliced banana; a diced. 
green, baking apple: a handful of 
blue raisins; half a cupful of curry; 
and just enough butter to keep the 
mixture from sticking to the pot. 
Then pour in sufficient water to cover 
the mess (that was the very word she 
used!), leaving it to simmer and 
cook slowly a couple of hours. About 
an hour before serving, take three- 
quarters of a cup of flour and half 
a cup of curry mixed together with 
water. Then stir this slowly into the 
“mess”, taking care that it will not 
burn, because it’s much thicker in 
this state. This concoction is served 
with rice (it must be dry, and not 
soggy). Of course, you must have 
all the necessary trimmings such as 
Bombay duck, dessicated cocoanut, 
preserved mango, and chutney. 
When Edith Lewis forsook her ad- 
vertising to visit Willa Cather on her 
little Canadian island last summer, 
she learned there to concoct the fish 
chowders with which she now re- 
gales her guests in New York. And 
another member of the advertising 
fraternity who usually cooks at his 
own parties is Ford Tarpley. 
You’ve only to talk five minutes 
with Mrs. John Hanrahan to realize 
that here is a person who, though an 
amateur, has such a flair for cooking 
that she could easily run off with 
honors in a chefs’ competition. As 
you'd expect, she follows no set 
recipes when she dons an apron, pre- 
pared for action—she just evolves 
things as she goes along, being es- 
pecially fond of creating new dishes 
from leftovers found in the icebox. 
One day she spied a bowl of 
mashed bananas, remaining from the 
children’s supper. To this she added 
what she described as “oodles” of 
lemon juice, a tablespoonful of gela- 
tin, and a cupful of whipped cream. 
After the mixture was frozen, she 
served it with hot fudge sauce. The 
result was a brand new, subtly 
flavored, and fascinating dessert for 
her dinner guests. Another day, Mrs. 
Hanrahan saw a bowl of apple sauce 
in her larder—also some sweet po- 
tatoes. Her epicurean sense whis- 
pered to her that these two together, 
baked in a dish with grated Gruyére 


cheese over the top, would be grand. 
And grand it was. In planning the 
dinners she herself cooks, Mrs. Han- 
rahan usually eliminates desserts, 
as she says people are growing more 
and more keen about salads, and 
often pass up or merely dip into a 
pie or a pudding. So she compro- 
mises. She is apt to serve a salad of 
frozen fruit—but not one of those 
sickly and too rich affairs. Her molds 
are placed on romaine and served 
with French dressing. So you get 
your salad and fruit at the same 
time. At cocktail parties, Mrs. Han- 
rahan likes to use red, instead of the 
stereotyped black, caviar. It not only 
looks very decorative (placed in the 
hollow of a large cake of ice), but 
she thinks people like it better and, 
praise be to Allah, it’s much cheaper. 
She serves with this piping hot, but- 
tered saltines and stuffed celery. 
Here’s an amateur cook who has so 
many—and_ perfectly swell—ideas, 
that a gourmet could sit enraptured 
for hours hearing her talk. 
Alexander Woollcott, though he 
cant cook so much as a piece of 
toast himself, probably knows good 
food as well as anyone in New York. 
He claims that one of the best cooks 
in the world is Kathleen Norris and 
that she is in her element when, 
with a large apron tied around her, 
she cooks luncheon for as many as 
thirty guests. She likes to do simple 
things—especially those that are 
American, such as fried or roast 
chicken, corn, and plain salads. 
James Reynolds has a recipe for 
Hungarian goulash which he learned 
in Budapest—he actually tried it out 
there several times so that now he 
can concoct the goulash before the 
eyes of his rapt guests with perfect 
ease. Reynolds also cooks venison, 
and eggs scrambled with sautéed 
mushrooms, cream, and _ sherry. 
Stuart Walker often gives his guests 
peppers which he stuffs with curried 
creamed eggs. Mary French always 
cooks her own Sunday night sup- 
pers, and often does it as well for 
those that Alice Delamar throws. For 
these parties, her specialty is chicken 
casserole, and the secret of its suc- 
cess is the use of plenty of cognac. 
The assistant curator of the Brook- 
lyn Museum, Joseph Marvel, is one 
of the few who, when the urge to 
fool around the kitchen attacks him, 
buckles down to the making of 
pickles. Sweet pickles too, the water- 
melon kind. They come in handy, 
Marvel says, when he’s making up 
his Christmas gift list. When Clag- 
gett Wilson comes down from Boston 
and gives parties at his studio in New 
York, he usually serves several of the 
following things, all of which he has 
turned out himself: diced veal and 
calves liver cooked en casserole; 
waffles mixed with cinnamon, for 
eating with maple syrup; and sliced 
grapefruit mixed with rhubarb and 
which is served with a bit of mint. 
When he shuts down his desk as 
dramatic editor of The New Repub- 
lic and arrives home with guests in- 
(Continued on page 62) 


Charming new patterns in Queensware 


yy + Harlech—on an entirely new shape, 
yet one in perfect keeping with Josiah 
Wedgwood’s own inspirations. A design 
and harmonious color scheme reminis- 
cent of the Chinese Chippendale influ- 
ence y y + Laurel—on Colonial Shape 

| —hand-embossed, cream on cream, and 

| having a dignity and restraint that will 

appeal to the most discerning admirers 
of the Wedéwood tradition. 


Upon request we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


Josiah Medquoasd & Sons, Joe 
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SMART SHOWROOMS 


y of H. F. Huber 


New York 


THE ZONE OF SUCCESS 


D o you remember the old story 


of how the mountain wouldn't 


qiup 


alu» 


Today the important buyer is reluctant to battle 


come to Mahomet, so Mahomet 
had to go to the mountain? 


congestion and confusion to get to showrooms in 
crowded sections below 42nd street; so shrewd dealers 
have emulated Mahomet and moved up to meet him 


in THE ZONE OF SUCCESS. 


If you have not yet given thought to such a move, 
NOW is the time to do so—and we suggest you look 
first into opportunities at 515 Madison. 


SHOWROOMS - SALESROOMS 
OFFICES ~ Now Renting 


AMADISON 


“| AVE 


at 53rd Street 
IN THE 


Eitoel 


SUBWAY 
STATION 


OF 


Vey 
Imes 
SQUARE 

cate 


A logical home for those who make and sell the 
finer grades of merchandise 


AGENT AT THE BUILDING «= Telephone Eldorado 5-3921 
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Evelyn Herbert, Hal Skelly, and Everett Marshall, caught in an an- 


the cosmic and political colic that 
is abroad these days. 

Cohan is supported by a good com- 
pany. “Pigeons and People” is a 
great piece of philosophical humor 
done by an incomparable comedian. 


WE, THE PEOPLE 

| Elmer Rice has gone in for the 
| ““Marxian approach.” This, as you 
/may know, is the proletarianizing of 
the arts. The fashionable American 
Communists insist that all plays, 
poems, novels and pictures should 
henceforth have the Social Con- 
sciousness for base and content. All 
of which is what a friend of mine 
calls mustache-wax, which is Park 
Avenue for banana oil. Art is Art 
and Propaganda is Propaganda. 
When a playwright like Mr. Rice 
—who gaye us the vital “Counsellor- 
at-Law,” the amusing “The Left 
Bank” and the vivid “Street Scene” 
—turns his Muse (or whatever has 
inspired him since his return from 
Stalin’s Utopia) into Union Square 
soap-box platitudinous drivel at 
Things as They Are, then it is time 
for all.theatre patrons who go to a 
theatre to be entertained, amused or 
| just to pass the time to utter a shout- 
ing protest. 

In “We, the People” Mr. Rice has 
put on, in twenty scenes, with nearly 
fifty réles, a rambling, lumberly, un- 
inspired play that mouths about 
unemployment, the hanging of cop- 
shooters, militarism, international 
debts, the oppressed Negro, strikes, 
the Declaration of Independence, im- 
migration, the evils of Capitalism 
(although Mr. Rice has _ himself 
| cleaned up a cool million under this 
| naughty-naughty system), and about 
| everything else you are sick of read- 
ing about in the public prints. 

But the acting throughout is al- 
most perfect in every instance. The 
direction by Mr. Rice himself is 
excellent and the settings by Aline 
Bernstein are fitting. 

To put on this Communistic yowl 
in the fashionable Empire Theatre 
was Mr. Rice’s only gleam of satire. 
No wonder George Jean Nathan 
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imated scene of George White’s “Melody”, at the Shubert Theatre 


rushed from the theatre to “put a 
wreath on the grave of John Drew”. 
as he said, with tears in his eyes. 
YEATS’ KING OEDIPUS 

The Abbey Theatre Players 
showed their mettle when they 
stepped out of Ireland back into 
ancient Greece. And, in the main, 
they proved without a doubt that 
this mettle of which they are made 
is pure gold. 

William Butler Yeats’ version of 
Sophocles’ “Oedipus Rex” is shorn 
of all ornament. It is done for the 
man in the street. It has not lost any 
of its grandeur as the most techni- 
cally perfect play of all time in the 
Yeats transposition. The Chorus, in 
the Yeats version, sings its warnings 
and expositions from the audience. 
These choruses should be spoken, 
so that none of the poetry of the 
Yeats Muse should be lost. As it is 
now, one cannot tell what the Chorus 
is saying. And the Chorus is the soul 
of the Greek tragedy. 

But I could not help feeling that 
in this mighty play there is some- 
thing outmoded. It is the idea that 
euilt-consciousness cannot be over- 
come by the human will. Neither 
Oedipus nor Jocasta is guilty. A 
superior man and woman—of today, 
especially—would have survived this 
murder-incest nightmare. There is 
a spirit that leaps the fence of 
“dooms”, “decrees” and “fixed 
laws.” It is the Comic Spirit. Neither 
Oedipus nor Jocasta—nor Sophocles 
—had it. Therefore this “wallowing 
naked in the pathetic”, as Stevenson 
says. They tell us of the “cleansing 


‘spirit of tragedy.” But Laughter is a 


greater cleanser. “Oedipus Rex,” 
either by Sophocles or Yeats, is the 
greatest drama of Fatality ever writ- 
ten, but its weakness in this day lies 
in the fact that this Fatality has no 
longer the same moral power over 
men that it once had. We have 
achieved Gargantuan Laughter. 

F. J. McCormick, the finest actor 
in the Abbey group, was a superb 
Oedipus. Eileen Crowe was an every- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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PHOTO BY PETER JULEY 


“Le Retour de ’Enfant Prodigue,” by Jean Louis Forain, from the collec- 


tion of Albert H. Wiggin. Courtesy of the Grand Central Art Galleries 


nothing is introduced which will de- 
form the essential unity of its truly 
living figures. The repose and fresh 
grotesqueness which results is what 
makes us speak of archaic Greek 
sculpture, in which the figures em- 
anate that faintly coltish air of still 
being intoxicated with the very act 
of movement. Maillol’s compositions 
are molded of those elemental ges- 
tures of the feminine form into bod- 
ies of undecorated beauty. It is sculp- 
ture in which there is no deformation, 
only inevitable accentuation as in the 
natural amplitude of woman in the 
summer season of her life, in the 
roundness of breasts and the fullness 
of thighs so that the figures as they 
stand are flowers growing with lux- 
uriance and plenitude in a rich green 
earth. 

Georgia O’Keeffe’s flowers and 
crosses and mountains and barns are 
also the fruits of an ecstasy in a 
fulfilled physical world. In opening 
flowers and opened seashells, in the 
golden ripeness of yellowing autumn 
leaves, she sees and communicates 
that wonder experienced in physical 
fulfillment. Sometimes her ecstasy is 
apparently metaphysical, when the 
forms in her flowers and trees are 
obviously human in their symbolism, 
but this metaphysical symbolism is 
interesting only because of the extra- 
ordinary quality of her painting. The 
wonder Maillol as a man feels in the 
act of life is symbolized in his sculp- 
tural abstractions recognizable as 
women. The wonder O’Keeffe as a 
woman feels in the act of life is 
symbolized in the recognizable ab- 
stractions she makes of enlarged 
flowers and of trees and crosses. Her 
wonder is feminine, and so her world 
naturally is one in which flowers 
unfold; and in that sense are not 
merely paintings of, say, calla lilies 
but are at the same time portraits of 
feminine states of feeling and mind. 
This however is but one aspect of 
O’Keeffe’s painting. The fact that her 
flowers and shells and abstract com- 
positions undoubtedly are symbolical 
portraits, not only of states of emo- 
tion and mind, but of actual persons, 
would not be of much interest un- 
less the portraitist also was an artist. 
Her painting is so clean and econom- 
ically disciplined as to seem devoid 


* 


of any noticeably virtuosic flourishes. 
The result is that her color is un- 
believably pure, a veritable chro- 
matic color scale in which mountains 
and Canadian barns and waves are 
given an opportunity to show their 
own stuff without any aesthetic lily- 
gilding. Of particular beauty in this 
retrospective exhibition are the Cana- 
dian “Green Mountain” and barns 
and the two related “White Flower” 
compositions, all painted in 1932. In 
them is evidenced an almost new 
O’Keeffe blossoming in the fuller 
possession of her powers. 

We moye into an entirely different 
world, a corrupt and satyric modern 
city world (Paris) of pitiful law 
court scenes and episodes in which 
old men pursue young feminine flesh 
in “cabinets particulier” and cabarets 
in Albert H. Wigegin’s magnificently 
comprehensive collection of Jean 
Louis Forain’s etchings, dry points, 
lithographs, water colors and paint- 
ings on loan exhibition at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries. Forain was an 
artist who found modern society so 
generally evil and hypocritical that 
his gorge took the form of a satire 
as vitriolically piercing as his etch- 
ing needle. It was as though the lines 
made by that needle on his plates 
were savagely scratched across the 
face of the Paris of the past fifty 
years. He was not a satirist in the 
sense that Daumier was. Daumier’s 
satire was that of a revolutionary; a 
lawyer or judge was to him a symbol 
of capitalist society oppressing the 
downtrodden. Forain, however, saw 
the lawyer or judge as a man, an 
individual, functioning as one of the 
characters in that terrible drama 
which is the human comedy. The 
world he scourges is in the tradition 
of the furtive parvenu world Balzac 
first recorded, and his satires of the 
fleshly boulevardiers and certain opu- 
lent ladies is so mordant that his sub- 
ject-matter is apt to obscure the art- 
ist. Not so great a master in line as 
his friend Degas, whose ballet girls 
he studied more profitably for their 
flesh than the dry and caustic De- 
gas’ line, or so profound a satir- 
ist as Daumier, he was however 
more human in his interests than 
they, and thus one can understand 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Gealanbe to Darjeeling 
ABOUT 234¢ A MILE*, 
WITH SLEEPERS 


...and in private coupé compartment 
at that, with dining-car service, electric fans, easy 
chairs. Satisfactory second class, at half the cost. Fast 
expresses, fine hotels, and English spoken everywhere. 
It is as easy to see the far-flung peaks of the Kinchen- 
junga as to visit Yellowstone. And, just as comfort- 
able to go to Jaipur of the rose-pink palaces and 
elephant stables, palatial in themselves . . . to Delhi 
of the pearl mosque and brilliant polo... to 25- 
century-old Benares, where saffron-robed pilgrims 
share its holy streets with flower-wreathed cows and 
sacted peacocks. Information and a booklet with ten 
all-range tours from India State Railways, Delhi House, 
38 East 57th Street, New York. Or, consult the 


better travel agents. 


*at rate of exchange prevailing January 1, 1933 


A train every three minutes... fromthe Victoria terminal, Bombay. 
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The Dodo is Wrong 


“Everybody has 
won, and al/ 
must have 


prizes” 


. 


iN cae believed it. But Alice was only eight, and she 
was in wonderland. 

On Broadway the hard fact is that the eighty-nine plays 
entered in the theatrical race the first five months of the 
present season score as follows: 


WN. ee ee ore nee ee ee 16 
PAGE ete mater heen eee ae 16 
SHOW joer Pee nn cee 14 
ATSOSRANS Berea ee, learn 43 


Everybody wants to see a play which is a WINNER. 

Most persons would like to see a PLACE play if they can 
fit it in with their social engagements. 

Many find a special pleasure in seeing a SHOW play. 

Nobody wants to gamble a hopeless evening on an ALSO- 
RAN. 

But which is which? The Stage makes it its business to 
tell you. It has, since the start of the current season, fea- 
tured fourteen of the sixteen WINNERS with scene photo- 
graphs, caught in action, and descriptive text pointing out 
the qualities which made them win. It has featured eleven 
of the sixteen plays in the second group; seven of the four- 
teen in the third classification—pointing out those qualities 
which should be helpful in your own play-list selection. 

And, being an untiring reporter of theatrical doings, The 
Stage has recorded with appropriate benedictions all of the 
ALSO-RANS except a few which were left at the post. Not a 
single one of them was recommended as a betting selection 
for the discriminating play-goer. 

Plays featured in ‘The Stage are presented with such an 
abundance of pictures and such candid, entertaining text 
that you feel you are witnessing the panorama of theatre- 
land—its fun, its beauty, its kitchen gossip, its serious and 
moving moments. Information so presented does more than 
inform—it whets your anticipation of the play you are going 
to see, enriches your pleasure in ‘the play you are seeing, 
and gives flavor to your memories of the play you saw. 

When planning the week’s theatre program for yourself 
and your guests, you naturally need to know not only which 
are the winners, but also, which ones, appropriately, may 
appeal to the mood of the party, the spirit of the particular 
occasion. 

Readers of The Stage invariably place their theatre money 
on the entries worth while. 


THE 
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By subscription 
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his greater enthusiasm for Goya. 

Camille Pisarro’s France, seen in 
retrospect at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries, has no connection with 
Forain’s, being of a wet and tender 
ereen French countryside, save for 
the few paintings of the “Crystal 
Palace” in London, where he lived 
for a time during the Franco Prus- 
sian war, and of the poetic “Jardin 
des Tuileries” in the Spring of 1899, 
and of the hectic “Gare St. Lazare” 
in 1897. Pisarro was one of that early 
band of Impressionists which includ- 
ed Manet and Corot and Monet, those 
wild revolutionaries who, it seems, 
could neither draw nor paint. 
Pisarro, of Portuguese-Jewish extrac- 
tion, the most modest of this band, 
has never become as celebrated as 
Monet, for example. Yet in his solid 
and pure painting of landscape he 
never becomes wearisome as does 
Monet. He might be called the 
“oreen” painter. 

The next group of landscapes I 
happened to see after the Pisarros 
were recent oils by Henry Lee McFee 
at the Rehn Galleries. They seemed 
robbed of color and even drab by 
contrast. It was an interesting test 
for I have always felt that McFee’s 
landscapes are not up to his still life 
paintings. In these he is one of our 
best painters, capable of a solidity 


and sensibility which he unites with 
a right sense of composition, and now 
with an enriched sense of color. 
Bernard Karfiol is more the lyrical 
singer of the world’s beauty, especial- 
ly in its feminine aspects, in the 
paintings and drawings exhibited at 
the Downtown Galleries. Karfiol is 
at his best in the painting of nudes 
of a sensuous opulence. There is a 
trace of Renoir in his melody, but on 
the whole it is his own song. His 
drawings are not equal to his paint- 
ings, seeming too tentative, whereas 
his painting of the nuances of the 
feminine body is direct in its percep- 
tive apprehensions. In this exhibition 
were also two landscapes, the “Fish- 
ing Village” especially, which were 
brilliantly composed and emanated 
a gentle fragrance. 

A fine decorative spirit was mani- 
fested in the memorial exhibition of 
the paintings by Gardner Hale at the 
Knoedler Galleries. Hale’s talents 
were primarily the muralist’s, and in 
a conventional sense his talents were 
admirably demonstrated in _ this 
croup of oils and water colors. An 
honest sensitivity to color animated 
the oils of Paul Bartlett, at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, noteworthy 
among them being his “Flowers 
at Window”, in which his com- 
mand of design was best indicated. 
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If you're interested in cars you are 
going to hear a great deal about 
streamlining this year. I don’t think 
it is a sales-talk point, or a trick of 
the body designers to outmode 
hopelessly the motors of last season. 
We, as a nation of car drivers al- 
ways have gone in for as big cars 
as we could afford—or at least cars 
with plenty of engine. Manufac- 
turers were not concerned—as ‘they 
are abroad—with a tax based on 
power. (In England you pay four 
pounds sterling a year more for a 
license for a Ford V-8 than. you do 
for a small Rolls-Royce.) So no- 
body really cared how much horse- 
power it took to propel our high, 
square fronted and square backed 
automobiles. We left such things as 
wind resistance, and air pockets 
(you’d be surprised how much differ- 
ence the curve of a front fender can 
make) to the technicians. After all, 
gas was one of the cheaper incidentals. 

With the swing of the pendulum 
has come the demand for cheaper 
motoring. Cars are cheaper now than 
they ever have been and you get 
more for your money, for the extras 
of yesteryear are the standard 
equipment of to-day. Not so long 
ago a car maker I know said: 
“Someone is going to bring out a 
car this year or next—I only wish I 
knew what it was going to be like— 
that will have a two years’ jump on 
everybody else.” Perhaps. But if 
so marvelous a motor has appeared 


this season I haven’t seen it. Rather, 
it seems to me that streamlining next 
year, or the year after, will set the 
new standards. Less wind resistance 
means less power is needed. Makers 
can build cars with lighter and 
smaller power plants, saving them- 
selves the cost of materials, while 
the ultimate consumer will save on 
the cost of gas and oil and tires. 

Curiously, ideas which scarcely 
attracted any notice in motoring two 
or three years ago have now been 
taken up enthusiastically—automatic 
gear shifts, for example, and inde- 
pendent wheel springing, although, 
like free wheeling, which seems to 
be losing popularity in some quar- 
ters, neither are new abroad. Pm 
told at least one early 1934 car will 
have the automatic gear shift. 

But even without any promises of 
miracles to come, I think you'll agree 
with me that the new motors are the 
best looking and best performing 


machines that we’ve ever had. 


Eprror’s Nore: In the February is- 
sue of Arts & DecorATION, in the 
article “Our Architects Make Details 
Important,” page 33, credit for de- 
signing the woodwork was wrongly 
attributed to the firms who were only 
responsible for executing the designs. 
The credit should have read, “The 
woodwork in the music room and 
library, as well as the two doorways 
in the long hall, were designed 
by Prentice Sanger, architect.” 
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AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


MONOGRAPH OF THE WORK OF 
MELLOR, MEIGS AND HOWE. 
200 photographs of interiors, ex- 
teriors, gardens, details, plans and 
detail drawings. 183 illustrated 


pages. $20.00 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. Se-r- 
ton. $7.50 


AN AMERICAN COUNTRY 
HOUSE. A companion volume to 
the monograph of the work of Mel- 
lor, Meigs and Howe, illustrating 
the Newbold Estate with 65 full- 
page photographs and 35 sheets of 
detail drawings of exterior and in- 
terior details, furniture and wrought 


iron. $12.00 
AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF TODAY. Se-ton. $12.50 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE. Charles 
S. Keefe. 219 plates and text. $7.50 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF CO- 
LONIAL AMERICA. Harold D. 
Eberlein. 289 pages, 63 illustrations. 
$4.00 

THE EARLY DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Kelly. 48 full-page plates of 
photographs illustrating over 175 
houses, interior woodwork, panel- 
ing, staircases, with over 200 line 
cuts in the text. $15.00 
OLD NEW ENGLAND HOUSES. 
Albert G.- Robinson. 98 a cote aabie 
$5.00 


THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. Wm. R. 
Ware, The most complete work on 
Colonial and Georgian architecture, 
10 x 14, 454 full-page plates and 
measured drawings, 272 pages of 
text with 500 text illustrations—-6 
portfolios. $60.00 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Elwood. $12.00 
SOUTHERN ARCHITECTURE IL- 
LUSTRATED. First book ever pub- 
lished illustrating the outstanding 
country and suburban homes in the 
South. 300 photographic reproduc- 
tions. $5.00 
COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF 
CAPE COD, NANTUCKET AND 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. _ 120 


pages of photographic illustrations. 
$8.40 


ENGLISH SUBJECTS 


TUDOR HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
Samuel Chamberlain. 246 plates 
with 60 sketches in pen, pencil and 
drypoint, 30 full-page measured 
drawings by Louis Skidmore, about 
300 photographs and an original 
etching as frontispiece. $27.50 

ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF THE 17th AND 
18th CENTURIES. Field and Bun- 
ny. 183 pages of photographs, plans, 
details and measured drawings of 
examples of smaller buildings. $7.50 

ENGLISH FURNITURE, WOOD- 
WORK AND DECORATION. 
Strange. $10.00 

COTTAGES, FARMHOUSES, ETC. 
Rosenberg. $10.00 

THE MODERN’ ENGLISH _IN- 
TERIOR. 224 pages, 297 illustra- 
tions. $8.50 

THE DECORATIVE WORK OF 
ADAM, ROBERT AND JAMES. 
30 full-page plates of their chief 
Decoration and Furniture Designs 
from 1788 to 1822. $13.50 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. J. T. 
Garside. The Oak Period 1500- 
1630. 450 illustrations. $3.75 

ENGLISH INTERIORS FROM 
SMALLER HOUSES OF THE 
17th TO 19th CENTURIES. IM. 
Jourdain. 200 illustrations. $10.00 
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The Publie Life of Tropical Fish 
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pool with their tails that sucks all 
their progeny into a hole in the sand. 

Drama aplenty lurks in a fish tank 
for those who look for it—and the 
possibilities of decorative effect, be- 


| sides, are unlimited. Those ugly old- 
fashioned goldfish globes are prac- 


tically extinct. You can find the most 
exciting glass houses for the public 
life of your scaly pets. The Russel 
Wright aquarium made of glass and 
chromium is thin and flat and trans- 
parent. A light in the metal base 
keeps the water warm, even when 
the window is open, and creates a 
decorative glow. 

Then there is the very astound- 
ingly modern hanging goldfish bowl, 
designed by Pearson and Bishof on 
the principle to be used in the cable 
suspended roof of the Travel and 
Transport Building at the coming 
World’s Fair in Chicago. The frame- 
work is of chromium and_ black 
alumilite, the bowl is suspended on 


|a series of black thread cables. In 
| the top a small 15-watt bulb is con- 


cealed—the light from this source is 
only seen refracted by a group of 
prism-like crystals. 

Bright lights at night may annoy 
the fish, but the very soft glow from 
these two bowls could never be 
called an invasion of privacy. Your 
imagination does not necessarily 
have to be circumscribed by bowls 
especially dedicated to fish. Of 
course, if you are going into fish- 
farming in a serious way, the highly 
advisable thing to do is to purchase 
a scientific tank. They are neatly put 
together things of glass and alumi- 
num—correct, dependable and unex- 
citing. But there are plenty of con- 
tainers which can also be at least a 
temporary home. 

With goldfish, the general rule to 


| follow is that any vessel allowing a 


wide enough circulation of air over 
the surface of the water is safe, pro- 
vided they get plenty of fresh water. 


With tropical fish the technique is | 


different, and complicated enough to 


require at least a few words of advice | 


and warning for the beginner. So I 
went to Dr. Norbert L. Lederer, a 
tropical fish expert of note and 
asked him to give us a set of simple 
rules for amateur tropical fishermen. 

He pointed out that quite contrary 
to the general belief, tropical fish 
require far less care and are far 
easier to raise than goldfish. Gold- 
fish must have quantities of fresh 
water all the time, but with their 
tropical brethren, the older the 
water, the happier the fish. Down at 
the Aquarium, they have been using 
some of the same water for thirty 
years. The green plants growing in 
the water make this possible. When 
you plant your tank, let it stand for 
a fortnight before you put fish in. 

When you start planting, set out 
the plants in rough gravel around 
three sides of the aquarium. The 
floor of the unplanted portion should 
be covered with very fine white sand, 
so that the fish can see the food 
particles which fall on it from the 
feeding ring above. 

You should allow about a gallon 
of water for every inch of fish—that 
is if you have a gallon aquarium, you 
may safely put in it a single one- 
inch fish, and so on. If your house is 
kept at an even temperature, no heat- 
ing arrangement is necessary—about 
70 degrees is normal—but the tank 
must get sunlight, so that the plants 
can make enough oxygen. Many en- 
thusiasts eke out the winter sun with 
a violet-ray lamp, and others have an 
automatic pump to force air bubbles 
into the tank. A tablespoonful of 
Rock Island salt to each gallon of 
water helps ward off disease. And no 
matter how many friends you have 
to show them off to, don’t overfeed 
the fish. Tubefex worms once a week 
are quite enough with the daily ra- 
tion of dried shrimp. 


Valdemars Udde 
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blooms which fills every bed forms 
a magnificent setting for the sculp- 
ture that is placed there. 

On the upper terrace Rodin’s 
“Penseur” has for its background a 
drooping laburnum tree—“Golden 
they call it in Sweden—and 
in the next garden is a modern 
Troll designed by Milles. Far be- 
low, almost on a level with the 
steamships and freighters plying to 
and fro, Hasselberg’s “Waterlily” is 
reflected in a poetic pool surrounded 
by creeping plants. Everywhere 
honeysuckle climbs and giant lilacs 
blow. 

Within, the house is gay and airy; 
there are many evidences of a cul- 
tured taste and a collector’s passion 
for beautiful objects, so arranged 
that spaciousness is preserved. 
Works of art from many places and 
many periods adorn the walls, some 
of them gifts from the far corners of 
the world, yet always the Prince’s 
own personality predominates. 


Flowers are banked in the sunroom 
windows during all seasons of the 
year, but this room, strangely 
enough, is at its best in the winter, 
when one sees through the windows 
the snow lying thick pouteide almost 
covering “Winged Victory” 

In the dining room hang two of 
the Prince’s most successful pictures, 
“The Big Cloud” and “The Castle”. 
From these it is easy to see that much 
of his inspiration comes from the 
idyllic quality of Swedish scenery, 
the peaceful aspect of which is sheer 
poetry to those who know it. 

The murals over the doors of the 
salon and the portraits of the Royal 
Family which hang there, are the 
work of artist friends of the Prince. 
Here he receives eminent foreigners 
and the frequent guests who come 
his way, dispensing a welcome that 
is real, within an atmosphere of cul- 
ture and repose, that remains a mem- 
ory to the traveler who has been for- 
tunate enough to be received here. 
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PIERCE 


ARROW 
Sighisted 
Tcl 


America’s Finest Motor Cars 


7 


N early everybody 


would like to own a 
Pierce-Arrow. Not 
everybody knows how 
easy it is to buy one— 
how needless the post- 


ponement of Pierce- 


Arrow ownership. 
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HIGH POWER 
PERFORMANCE 


AUTOMATIC 
POWER BRAKES 


135 to 175 horsepower 
136"to 147" wheelbases 


FROM 


230 


f. 0. 6, Buffalo 
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Use the Sherry-Netherland for your 
overnight home in New York. It is so 
much pleasanter and smarter than the 
usual stereotyped hotel. Available for 
even the shortest transient visit. Quiet. 


By the day... 


AT THE 


SHERRY- 


NETHERLAND 
1933 rates 


For “At home in New York” Bridge and 
Supper Parties...a private tower suite 
or one of the banquet suites. Single 
and double rooms, Fifth Avenue at 
59th Street, on Central Park, New York. 
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IN THE SPRING a young 
maid’s fancy lightly turns to 
things of fashion—that means 


DeUenn © TE O UN’ 


An atmosphere of sunshine, 
music, beauty and chic—that 


means THE TERRACE 


CA S ION. © 


Cs | pet 


The most unique setting in the 


World’s most picturesque Park. 


Spring Parade in England 
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ing rooms together. Never have I 
seen a more impressive ballroom 
filled with beautiful women. All the 
older ones wore tiaras and many of 
the men their decorations, which 
gave a brilliance to the company. At 
English dances all ages are repre- 
sented, from débutantes to distin- 
guished old diplomats and _ their 
wives. The garden behind the house 
was softly lit up by lanterns, and 
a Hungarian Gypsy band played 
there. Fortunately the night was 
clear. In the dining room and the 
downstairs sitting rooms tables were 
spread where one could go to sit, 
either to eat or talk, at any time dur- 
ing the evening. The tables were for 
six, each one set with fine white linen 
and decorated with huge bouquets 
of pink roses. Bottles of champagne 
were on the tables and great bowls 
of enormous red strawberries. Such 
food as one is given for supper at an 
English ball—quail, asparagus, plov- 
ers’ eggs and lobster! As I walked 
home in the early morning through 
Eaton Square I passed a house where 
another party was being given and 
the music from the orchestra poured 
out on the soft night air and followed 
me for a long way as I walked. 

I passed Ascot Week at a charm- 
ing house in Sunningdale, spending 
my time between the golf links and 
the racing. We watched the King and 
Queen arrive in their carriage from 
Windsor Castle, and walked around 
to admire the famous beauties in 
the Royal Enclosure, who, I might 
add, can not hold a candle to the 
American beauties. Each day we 
lunched in the Club tents and, al- 
though I am not keen at racing, 
due to the setting I enjoyed myself 
thoroughly. True English environ- 
ment so often achieves this result. 


JULY 

Today I saw the tennis finals at 
Wimbledon—a thrilling match, and 
then motored down to the River to 
dine and dance at Paulson’s at Bray. 
We hired an electric canoe and went 
far up the river, passing screaming 
cramophones in every boat. I was 
asked to Henley for the boat races, but 
unfortunately I had to stay in town to 
see friends who were passing through. 

Yesterday at Lords I saw Eton 
beat Harrow at cricket. As my host 
was ill I went down to substitute and 
took his son and some friends—all 
new boys at Eton—and gave them an 
enormous indigestible lunch. 

This afternoon the King and 
Queen had their annual garden party 
on the lawns at Buckingham Palace. 
It was packed and jammed with ele- 
gant ladies and smartly dressed men 
in silk hats and cut-aways. 

It is the end of July and I have 
spent a week in the Dower House at 
Goodwood Park for the “Glorious 
Goodwood Races”. I thought Ascot 
was a lovely course, but certainly 
Goodwood is finer. As you sit in the 
stands you can see down the valley 
over the old town of Chichester to 
the Isle of Wight and the English 
Channel. There next week in the 
harbour at Cowes will be countless 
yachts for the Regatta. 

The London season is over and 
everyone is talking of Scotland and 
the grouse shooting on the 12th of 
August. I, however, am sailing home. 


Even though this is an old journal, 
were I to go to England this March 
and stay through until the shooting 
season in August and kept a similar 
journal, it would read much the same, 
for England is a country of little 
change in its ways of enjoying life. 


Amateur Cooks Around Town 
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vited for dinner, Stark Young usually 
gets to work over some of the vari- 
ous dishes he learned down South 
and in Spain. Here’s how Young 
says to make Southern “spoon 
bread”: take two cups of white meal 
(he has it sent to him regularly from 
Kentucky) and add two cups of boil- 
ing water. Stir this into a mush, then 
add two cups of milk; two table- 
spoons of butter, fat, or oil; two 
eggs whipped up a little; eight tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder; and 
two teaspoonfuls of salt. Put in a 
hot greased pan or casserole. Bake 
twenty to twenty-five minutes in a 


fairly hot oven. You can gauge the 


consistency according to the time of 
baking. If you try this and don’t 
follow the instructions minutely, Mr. 
Young won't be responsible and you 
can’t get your money back. John 
Colton, the playwright, in his unique 
little house on a mews reminiscent 
of London, not only carves but cooks 
the roast beef (and, of course, the 
Yorkshire pudding) which he serves 
at his dinners. 

The last amateur cook of these 
pages should probably have been 


the first mentioned as certainly he 
is one of the best known about town 
—Alfred Lunt. He is the most en- 
thusiastic one I’ve ever encountered 
and when he starts in to describe 
some of his favorite recipes, his face 
lights up with as much ardour as he 
turns on Lynn Fontanne in “Design 
for Living.” As with most stage folk, 
the Lunts’ chief meal is after the 
theatre, so supper dishes are Chef 
Lunt’s specialties. As is usually the 
case with amateur cooks (though he 
seems far from an amateur) eggs 
are one of the favorite things to use. 
“Egos a la Alfred” are scrambled 
and placed around a center concoc- 
tion which is made up of almost 
anything that’s found in the icebox 
of the Lunt ménage. For instance, he 
takes chicken livers and sautées them 
in sherry—or he'll take scallops and 
filet of sole, cooking them in white 
wine. Lunt says to cut the fish in 


small portions, frying them in butter — 
(with just a pinch of sugar)—and — 


not to fry them too hard. Thick, 


stewed tomatoes are often mixed in — 


with the egg part of this dish. He also 
cooks green beans with tiny onions. 


Broadway to Date 
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day Jocasta until the revelation came 
that her husband was her son. The 
transmutation to disgust and horror 
was well done. Michael J. Dolan’s 
Tiresias was profoundly impressive. 
For scenery there was nothing but a 
curtain and a few posts. But when 
there is a great play by great players 
scenery becomes superfluous. 
20TH CENTURY 

The Twentieth Century Express 
whizzed into town from Chicago with 
one of the most uproariously crazy 
crowds on board that any train ever 
carried. Those two bad boys of the 
stage and screen, Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur, have put into 
this play every ounce of verbal 
smash that they have in their own 
peculiar lexicon. The dialogue fairly 
snapped the audience out of its seat. 

It is a broad burlesque on stage 
people done in the train’s compart- 
ments and observation car. In Oscar 
Jaffe, Moffat Johnston gives us an 
astounding caricature-portrait of a 
celebrated New York theatrical pro- 
ducer of international spectacles and 
reviews. He is coming back to New 
York broke after the failure of “Joan 
of Arc” in Chicago. All the egotism, 
sentimentality and Napoleonic stage 
dreams of this famous man are re- 
produced in broad, slashing strokes. 
You can’t mistake him—ever. 

On board of this bedlam of a train 
is Lily Garland, a celebrated actress 
returning from Hollywood. Here is 
another side-splitting caricature done 
superbly, in tantrums and in punky- 
passionate love-making, by Eugénie 
Leontovich. This beautiful, gifted 
actress acts to end all actresses. The 
humbug, the artificiality, the faked 
passion of these two main characters 
are exposed with venomous glee by 
Messrs. Hecht and MacArthur. 

There is a terrific (yes, terrific! ) 
portrait of the press representative 
of “20th Century” itself in the char- 
acter of Owen O'Malley, the press 
agent of Jaffe. In the hands of Wil- 
liam Frawley it is a masterpiece of 
hooey, brutality and catapulting 
gutter English. Etienne Girardot 
plays an insane man on board who 
finances Jaffe with a phoney check 
for a come-back. 

“20th Century” belongs to the 
“Once in a Lifetime” and “Of Thee 
I Sing” class. And while it has not 
the deep lunge of either, it is never- 
theless a little masterpiece of its 
kind—the comic-stripping of the the- 


atrical profession by two enfants ter- 
ribles of Hollywood and New York. 


GOODBYE AGAIN 
That excellent actor, Osgood Per- 


kins, has at last found a play that | 
fits perfectly his nervous, explosive, | 
direct mode of acting in Allan Scott’s | 
and George Haight’s comedy, “Good- | 


bye Again.” The part of Kenneth 
Bixby, a writer-lecturer on tour, is 
explosively funny. The material of 
the play is of the thinnest, but for 
three acts, all laid in a bedroom in 
the Hotel Statler in Cleveland, the 
comedy element never flags. Mr. 
Perkins is in bed most of the time, 
which gives an added oddity to the 
hilarity. 

Bixby’s secretary (Sally Bates) is 


also his inamorata, as we used to say | 


before the war. They are about to 
depart for Detroit when up turns 
Julia Wilson (Katherine Squire), his 
first love. She is now married to a 
commonplace business man, played 
easily, comically and often with 
superb insight into the workings of 
the mind of a complacent husband 
by Leslie Adams. Julia is sentimen- 
tal and insists on resuming the rela- 
tion—and does. The secretary rises 
on her feminine haunches and Julia’s 
family insists on the Wilsons getting 


a divorce. It is all pure monkey- 


shines, with a happy twist (natu- 
rally!) at the end. 

“Goodbye Again” is good enter- 
tainment, but it must all be taken 
with many pinches of salt. It being 
a bedroom comedy, I took a whole 
salt-celler with me. 


PARDON MY ENGLISH 

Jack Pearl bounded off the air 
into the Majestic Theatre in a musi- 
cal comedy called “Pardon My 
English”. It had to be called that 
because Jack—as radio millions 
know—talks a kind of German-Canal 
Street dialect, which for some reason 
that no philologist or psychologist 
or psychiatrist has ever been able 
to solve always makes us laugh. And 


as long as Jack is on the stage as! 


the Police Commissioner of Dresden 
whistling out his queer English to 
American tourists and other such 
bipeds the show is funny. 

Outside of Jack, the whole thing 
is fifth-rate and cut-rate. The music, 
so-called, by George Gershwin is 
worse than rubbish. The lyrics by 
Ira Gershwin certainly bear no re- 
semblance to those lyrics of his in 
“Of Thee I Sing.” Lyda Roberti 
makes a charming broken-English 
noise with dances. Barbara Newberry 
is handsome—and George Givot was 
not at his best. 
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The first intrepid crocus that dares to show its face finds 
Arts & Decoration all set to greet the Spring. For with the first 
good smell of thawing earth that comes blowing across from 
Central Park, the editorial office begins to buzz with vernal 
activity, gathering and preparing all the fascinating material 


about the social out-of-doors. 


So all through the Spring and into the Summer each issue 
will be replete with articles on the latest delights of the warm, 
bright days to come—advance news about summer homes and 


cabanas and swimming pools, about chilled food and long, cool 


g; 
drinks and tables set out in the sun. There will be stories of 
stately gardens requiring an army of gardeners, and of floral 
pocket-handkerchiefs that the handy-man can tend, with all 
sorts of planning and planting hints in the beautiful photo- 


graphs. 


And in addition to these seasonal features, the magazine 
will carry its usual interesting discussions of lovely homes 
in general, of sprightly entertaining, of the pleasantly breath- 
taking moments in the current theatre, of the arts and music 
and travel and games—discussions which have attracted to its 


circle of readers the country’s most distinguished hostesses. 


What better time than now to send in a subscription? It is 
so easily possible that a single article may actually repay you 


many times the small subscription cost. Just tell us to put your 


name on the list. We'll be happy to do so and send you a bill later. 


Arts »» Decoration 


578 Madison Avenue, New York 
50 cents the issue 


$6.00 the year 
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130 “::2:. Plans 


The Book of Beautiful Homes 
“A NEW EDITION” 


AT PIERS 
ABROAD 


American Express uniformed 
interpreters are stationed to be 
helpful to travelers who carry 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


Free Estimating Service 


with this amazing collection 
of latest designs in Ameri- 
can, Spanish, English and 


mercial Growers write at once. 


Box M 


Colonial Homes, costing from 
$5000 to $50,000. Each de- 
sign on a page 9” x 12”. Edi- 
tion limited. 
A NEW METHOD TO 
COMPLETELY FINANCE 


YOUR HOME 
outlined in this book 


“If I had only known!” 
SS TOE: raising regrets in 

your garden and begin 
now With results. Our new 
free Catalog is full of things 
you'd like to know, lists and 
describes old and new va- 
rieties of shade and fruit 
trees, shrubs, berry plants, 
with new low prices. Home 
and estate owners and Com- 


Pay postman $1.00 on delivery, plus postage. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Princess Anne, Maryland 


Andrew C. Borzner, Architect 
Dept. A—21 S. 12 St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Charming rooms, like charming people, contribute a 
great part of your happiness in life. They draw you out, 
stimulate you, reflect your tastes, and give you an added 


distinction by the background they furnish. 


But the nicest thing about charming rooms is that you 
can, with the proper knowledge, create them for yourself, 


when and where you will. 


But only with knowledge—only with an understanding 
of those fixed principles of color, harmony and design 
which, bit by bit, the genius of man has discovered in the 


course of the ages. 
£ 


This knowledge can easily be yours. For here you are 
offered the accumulated wisdom of the master artists, 
craftsmen and decorators of the world, so arranged and 
simplified that in a few months you can easily acquire the 
ability to create interiors of outstanding beauty, warmth, 


and charm. 


+ 


ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


This valuable course will add greatly to the delights of 
living. Essentially practical, it~-has at the same time great 
cultural value, and serves as an outlet for artistic talents 
which you may never have suspected you possessed. Why 
not put your good taste to work? A knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of interior decoration enables you not only to create 
a perfect setting for yourself, but also to do the same pro- 
fessionally, if you wish, for others. As a vocation, interior 
decoration is one of the few pleasant and profitable ways 


of capitalizing artistic talents and creative powers. 


Rooms are like People— 


Some have personality, 


- detail. By mailing it, you place yourself under no obligation. 


AK&D 3-33 


beauty, friendliness 


and charm. 


Some have not. 


This spacious, colorful room has an air of 
harmonious casualness which is a sure sign 
that it was created by someone certain in his 
knowledge. Could you have planned and ar- 
ranged the furniture so that it would be in 
such perfect scale with the room that it 
appears an integral part of it? 


Think of the joys of planning, assembling, and arrang- 
ing the interiors of your own home—of working with soft, 
rich colors, with graceful lines and groupings, of progress- 
ing with the assurance which comes of knowing what is 
correct—of surveying the final effect and realizing that 
your own trained taste is responsible for its loveliness. “These 
joys you can experience if you will enroll now for the Arts 


& Decoration Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


The course consists of thirty fascinating lessons on Period 
and Modernistic Decoration, prepared by three of the best 
known and most successful authorities on the subject in this 
country. By a few minutes of study each day you can ac- 
quire a background of knowledge which will be of both 


cultural and practical value to you all the rest of your life. 


Don’t fail to clip this coupon and mail it to us. It will 


bring you an illustrated booklet describing the course in 


Don’t miss what this coupon offers. 


Mail it to-day. 


ARTS & DECORATION 
578 Mapison AVENUE 
New York Ciry 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet describing the 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Meadows 
speeds the 


master s flight 


CROSS the flying-field twinkle the depend- 
able legs of the good Meadows, brainiest 
of butlers. He is bringing the last min- 


ute mail with the current number of The Sportsman 


conspicuously displayed. Long since he learned that | 


here is the magazine whose wrappings the master 
first uncovers, to scan its wide and luxurious pages 
with attentive eyes. 

Wise Meadows to gauge so discerningly the read- 
ing tastes of that full-blooded sports enthusiast, your 
master! You know very well that month by month 
American gentle folk on all their diverse forth- 
goings have for companion this magazine which so 
amply supplies their need for news from the world 
they love. This is the world of amateur sports, a 


world where pageantry still holds its colorful sway, 


where good breeding is at home and the play spirit 


finds full outlet. 

So it is natural to find The Sportsman in the 
reading-racks of the trans-continental flyers, in 
crack Pullmans and the libraries of the great liners. 
Natural, too, to come across it in spacious country 
homes, on the reading tables of the most exclusive 
apartments. 

In all such environs The Sportsman 1s consult- 
ed for its authoritative comment in picture and print 
on significant happenings in that sports world 
whether it is polo or yachting, the steeplechase or 
the hunt. 

This is your invitation to enter into the good 
comradeship of readers of The Sportsman. Subscribe 


now and enjoy a year of glorious reading. 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


Ricuarp E. Dantetson, Editor 


60 Batterymarch Boston, Mass. 


On the principal newsstands 50 cents By subscription $4.00 
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